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LOST IN THE PIT. 


Tuat, in South Wales, on the fifteenth of | 
last July, one hundred and fourteen oe 
men and boys were stifled in a half-ventilate 
coal-mine, their lives being sacrificed through 
| the neglect of almost every sort of due regard | 
| to the prevention of such accident, most of 

our readers know. In an English coal-mine, | 
| on the thirteenth of the month following, | 
they may have read also in the newspapers 
how, as the result of gross neglect and reck- 
lessness, ten men were horribly slain by an 
explosion of foul air. They may have read 
also how, after the lapse of another six 
weeks, on the first of October, fifteen men, in 
another mine, by the outbreak of a flood of 
water that had been accumulating in old 
workings, were either drowned or forced to fly 
into unventilated levels, and there die of suffo- 
cation. Of the first of the calamities here 
specified, the details of a very full investiga- 
tion are before us; the investigation of the 
second is before us also; while the third 
case, as we write, awaits inquiry. We pro- 
pose to tell the story of the first calamity, 
deducing it in every point from the published 
evidence, but avoiding—however notorious 
the case may be—any direct naming of places 
or of persons. We desire that culpable 
neglect should receive ample punishment. 
On many occasions we have dwelt upon the 
necessity of bringing home criminal responsi- 
bility for loss of life to those who are ac- 
countable for accidents which it was in their 
power, by a right discharge of duty, to pre- 
vent. Our argument, however, is not against 
persons, but against customs,—agaiust babits 
of thought common throughout the country, 
and, as we must needs say, plainly incon- 
sistent either with right knowledge or right 
principle. 

Right principle would certainly make it 
appear the duty of a gentleman who lives at 
ease upon the produce of a coal-mine to 
know what is the nature of the property 
over which he has an absolute control. We 
do not say that he should manage it himself, 
but hold that he should know more of what 
is being done on his behalf than the mere 
sum of the income annually raised for him. 
If he will understand that the men who 
work upon the coal in galleries underground, 





often at a great distance from the pit-mouth, 
require for the maintenance of health a cer- 
tain free supply of air which must be arti- 
ficially provided, with a due protection 
against danger from accumulation of foul 
gases; if he will have, as he must have, a 
sense of the vast importance of free ventila- 
tion, and that knowledge of the conditions 
under which alone it is to be secured, which 
it would cost a moderately educated person 
scarcely a day to acquire,—the coal-owner 
can easily learn for himself whether the 
ventilation in his mine is of a kind to satisfy 
his conscience, It is the main point of life 
or death, of health or disease, to the persons 
by whose industry he lives. He can—at the 
cost, probably, of less trouble than is incurred 
in the course of any week’s amusement—be 
assured through his own scrutiny that from 
year to year upon this point no negligence 
arises among those who represent him ; and 
it is his duty to obtain for himself that 
assurance. 

But in this respect how did the case stand 
with the mine which caused, through the 
neglect of those who were in charge of it, 
the destruction, in one hour, of more than a 
hundred lives? According to the evidence 
of the government inspector for the district 
in which this accident occurred, the workings 
in the fatal pit were last visited by him 
eight and twenty months before the visits he 
made subsequent to the catastrophe. They 
had, during the interval, been increased one- 
third in area, the number of men employed 
upon them had been doubled, and no addi- 
tional precautions had been taken to secure a 
proper ventilation. Yet the mine twenty- 
eight months before the accident, when it 
was yet small, had been declared unsafe by 
the inspector, who, however, seems to have 
communicated his suggestions not directly— 
or, at any rate, not with sufficient urgency to 
the persons able to ensure their adoption. 

In order that air enough may travel 
through a mine to eleanse it from foul gases, 
and supply properly the breath of life to the 
men underground, it is essential that a free 
current should be established. The air 
entering at one point in abundant quantit, 
should sweep through the whole mine, and, 
carrying away with it in dilution the foul gas 
it finds, be sped out through a spacious 
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opening in a strong upward current, which | have been done, and it was said that it would 
can ouly be established by means of a well-| only take two or three weeks to do it. It 
managed furnace at the bottom of the upcast| was not done; something appears to have 
shaft. Where the air passing in at a single} been thought about, but there was nothing 
entrance has to find its way through a long|done. And it is to be remembered that in a 
range of galleries, lessened in quantity by | half-ventilated mine there is not only a risk 
leakage as it goes upon its way, and at the | of the manifest calamity of an explosion, but 
same time becoming adulterated more and|there is the certainty of daily secret hurt 


more with noxious gases, it is absolutely 
necessary that the single shaft, which is the 
air-hole to perhaps miles of subterranean 
gallery, should be of ample size. 
Twenty-eight months ago the air-way for 
the colliery of which we speak was insufii- 
cient, and it was recommended to the overmen 
by the inspector, that the ventilation of the 
mine should be in sections, with a distinct 
current to each heading or panel. If an 
explosion were to occur in a mine s0 
arranged, it would be almost certainly con- 
fined to the heading in which it began.| 
That was one recommendation made; but it | 
was not acted upon. When the accident 
occurred, twenty-eight months afterwards, 
one thin current of air for the whole ventila- 
tion of the south workings of the mine was 
coursed through five or six miles of gallery, 


diverted in its course by many barriers of | 
gob, or rubbish, and no less than six dozen | 
wooden doors, some of these in the most im-| 
portant positions, being single, so that, 


through them pure air could leak out, and 
foul air could leak in. 
Men worked in galleries, so ventilated, 


upon coal from which at certain points the | 


done to the health of all the men employed, 
Now, let us observe the relation in which 
the owner of this pit stands towards his pro- 
perty : again saying, that as to him and as to 
all other persons concerned in the matter of 
which we speak, we do not believe that there 
attaches any blame which does not attach 
equally to hundreds of men in the same 
position. He has taken no part, he testifies 
of himself, in the management of the mine, 
but in compliance with the requisitions of the 
Act of Parliament, he, as owner, directed the 
manager to give a copy of the rules to every 
collier in his employment. 
responsible for the working of the mine were 
the officers; he himself entrusted everything 
to the general manager, and held no commu- 
nication with the other officers. He knew 
the names of two successive colliery agents, 
of the over man, and the three fire-men; 
those were all the names he knew. He 
knew that great responsibility rested upon 
the firemen, but could not detail their duties. 
Two years ago, he dismissed two firemen by 
the desire of his general manager, and ap- 
pointed two others in whom the men had no 
confidence, and against whom they struck. 


gas could be heard rushing in a stream, with | The government inspector having reverted to 


a sound called in the language of the miners, 
music. They cut cells in the coal, to which 
air came in so dull a current that it scarcely 
bent the flame of a candle ; and they worked 
with naked candles, over the wick of which 
there played habitually a corpse-light of foul 
gas, varying from half an inch to two inches 
in height. They were not warned by it; 





they called the light a cap, and as it was 
never absent, they grew used to it, and were 
content. 


the time of the explosion, which, four years 
ago, destroyed sixty-five lives, at the Middle 
Dufferin Colliery, and inquired concerning a 
letter from him, dated the eighth of July, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-two, pointing out | 


the great loss of life that might occur in the 


mine now under question, from the want of | 


proper ventilation, the owner does not recol- 
lect having received such a letter ; does not 


recollect that there was sent to him a | 


printed report of the causes of the Middle 


The workings were pushed on; the want | Dufferin explosion ; does not recollect a letter | 


of air became every week greater ; thesupply | sent to him by the government inspector in 
was still the same. 
one of the inspectors, at the inquest on the | pointing out the risk of an explosion on his 


The persons | 


| 





It only required, said|the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 


one hundred and fourteen men who were de-|own works, and suggesting the adoption of | 


stroyed ; “it only required an unfavourable} certain rules to avoid its occurrence. He 


day for ventilation, or a little increased leak- | sometimes visited his colliery, and occasionally | 


age, or even the opening of the many doors | looked at the plans, but has never seen any 
by the men going to their work, to turn the | alterations marked as suggestions of improve- 
balance, and bring the air to the explosive} ment in the ventilation. Last year there 
int.” was an explosion in his pit, and one person 
Another suggestion that had been made! was killed by fire-damp; but, the verdict was 
twenty-eight months before the accident, by | not officially communicated to him, neither 


the ‘government inspector, and which had| did his coal-agent send to him any notes of | 


occurred naturally to other men, was, that | what was said upon the occasion. 

the ventilation of the pit should be improved} Now, we will do so much violence to our 
by the establishment of a communication} own sense of right as to assume that the 
with the air-shaft of an adjacent set of work-| owner of a colliery, or factory, or any great 
ings, which was part of the same property.| establishment to which there are attached 
Practical colliers agreed that this should! serious responsibilities, is entitled to shift 
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every atom of the responsibility from his own 
shoulders upon those of a general manager. 
He is responsible for nothing but his manager. 
At least, then, he should have ample assur- 
ance of his manager’s efficiency, and should see 
enough of him to know that he is a sufficient 
steward as to matters which cannot be wholly 
represented on a balance-sheet. The owner 
of this colliery, like many other owners, left 
all his duties to be discharged for him by his 
general manager, and that gentleman, whose 
most serious responsibilities are under-ground, 
deposes that his “duties are above-ground 
altogether.” In the last two years and a-half 
he has been under-ground once only ; that 
was eighteen months ago, “on one particular 
occasion.” Even when the terrible catastrophe 
occurred, and one hundred and fourteen of 
the men under his control lay dead through 
neglects for which, if the owner be credited, 
he was responsible, “I did not,” he says, “ go 
down the pit, because, as I knew nothing of 
gas, I thought it would be useless.” To be 
sure, it may be said, he was not wanted down 
there to show knowledge of gas, but to show 
sympathy with the great grief by which he 
was surrounded—to obey the human impulse 
which it pleases few men to see checked on 
any such occasion, As general manager of 
the colliery, however, this gentleman de- 
clared himself to be of no use under-ground ; 
he neither could advise the living, nor assist 
in looking for the dead. “I don’t consider,” 
he said, “that I have experience enough to 
undertake the management of the under- 
ground portion of a colliery.” The working 
under-ground was trusted wholly to the over- 
man, with the reserve that he should make 
no sort of alteration, through meeting with 
faults, or for other reasons; that he should 
make no new heading or air-way until he had 
applied for leave to the general manager, 
who was without experience enough on mat- 
ters of that kind. He was to do nothing 
“without first consulting me, and ascertain- 
ing my opinion.” 

The general manager throws the respon- 
sibility for under-ground works on the over- 
man, whom he confesses both that he is 
incompetent to direct, and that he does 
direct. He has depended also for his know- 
ledge of the mine upon the under-ground 
agent, who should be a mining engineer. 
There have been, during the last two years, 
two persons, A.and B,, in this position on the 
colliery of which we are now telling the 
story. Their duties were not defined in 
writing: they paid the men’s wages, and 
kept the books ; the workings ought to have 
been inspected by them twice a week. Mr. B., 
being delicate in health, went down once a 
fortnight, on measuring day, and had resigned 
his situation at the colliery altogether, a few 
days before the explosion. It was not imme- 
diately filled up. Mr. A., who was mineral 
or under-ground agent until the last February 
twelvemonth, since which time the works 


it 
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have been very much extended, called to mind 
suggestions made to him by the government 
inspector; among which, one was the esta- 
blishing of a communication between the 
old and new pits: janother, the use of 
more than one air current. He reported to 
the general manager some of the suggestions. 
“T resigned,” says Mr. A. “You may draw 
your own conclusions as to the cause. Pro- 
bably I might have seen something looming 
in the future.” 

Mr. B. said he had always looked upon the 
general manager, and not himself, as the 
mineral agent of the colliery. The general 
manager had told him, when he entered its 
service, that “the greatest thing he had 
against Mr. A. was that he interfered too 
much with his business as manager of the 
mine.” Mr. B. complained to no purpose of 
the air in the pit, although without antici- 
pating an explosion, “I thought,” he says, 
“it was not pure enough for the health of the 
men; and I would have altered it if I had 
had the under-ground management of the 
mine at that time.” 

The overman who had charge of the under- 
ground arrangements could not, as we have 
seen, make any sort of alteration in the state 
of the mine without the general manager’s 
authority. He saw that the men did their 
daily work, and for his actual knowledge of 
the safe condition of the workings he de- 
pended on the firemen. There were three 
firemen, and their main duty—the general 
manager deposes that he cannot tell pre- 
cisely what their duties were—their main 
duty was to go into the pit, carrying safety- 
lamps, at about three o’clock every morning, 
traverse the galleries, and enter all the head- 
ings and stalls in which colliers worked, try- 
ing the air with their lamps, and, where they 
found much gas, putting up some cross tim- 
bers as a danger signal, to prevent the men 
from entering. When they had reported to 
the overman that all was safe, the colliers 
went down to work with naked candles. In 
a well ventilated mine, the right discharge of 
the office of fireman, though highly essential, 
would not be a matter of such pressing mo- 
ment as in the case of a mine throughout the 
greater part of which air never could be 
pure ; in which the foul gas burnt, as a matter 
of course, in corpse-lights on the points of 
the men’s candles ; from which engineers had 


{shrunk ; against which the government in- 


spector had remonstrated ; and which there 
was no manifest intention of improving. 
Upon the right discharge of their trust by 
the firemen, morning after morning, hung (as 
they should not have hung) the lives of many 
men from day to day. No collier liked to 
go into his working unless by some arrange- 
ment of the tools a sign was left that the 
fireman had been there before him. For ex- 
ample. One of the witnesses in the case of 
which we are speaking, a collier named Mor- 
gan, tells how, a few days before the great 
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explosion, another collier named Davis came 
to meet him at the parting belonging to his 
stall, and bade him stop. It was then about 
seven o'clock ; and he said, “ No fireman has 
been at my stall to-day. My ticket is in the 
same place as I put it last night.” “I told 
him,” continued Morgan, “not to go to the 
face of the stall. He is since dead. My 
step-son, who has since been killed, said there 
was no air—the candle did not move in the 
air-way. I took the candle in my hand, and 
tried the stall. The air was very bad, and 
there was a cap on the candle of an inch or 
an inch and a half. The flame did not move, 
there not being the slightest air there. I 
went back with my candle, buttoned my 
jacket over my head to carry some air with 
me, and put the boys to stand back. I then 
went very cautiously to the face of the work; 
to sce whether there was a danger mark 
there. I lessened the flame of my candle 
down to one thread of the wick, but the ca 
did not alter; the colour of it was red. 
Having reached the face, I held the candle 
up to the top to try the air, but it would not 
catch, There was no mark of the fireman 
having been there. I did not complain about 
the gas, because I did not like to be turned 
off, as I believed I should be if I complained. 
After the great strike the men did not much 
like to complain.” 

The great strike of these men took place in 
the first sixteen weeks of the year eighteen 
A collier describes 


hundred and fifty-four. 
it who was injured, but not killed, in the ex- 


losion. He is himself a very fair type of 

is ignorant and somewhat reckless class. 
He went, as no discipline on the part of the 
overman, but only a printed rule which no- 
body attended to, forbade, opening doors 
which it was essential to the ventilation to 
keep shut, in order, like his comrades, to fetch 
plates required for his work wherever he 
could meet with them in the old workings. 
He was never stopped for want of air—was 
satisfied if it was “ middling good”—and was 
not afraid, though more than once his candle 
had exploded it. When tickets were given 
as marks to be used by firemen, this man lost 
his on the first day. But, he and his fellows 
were not heedless on the one point they could 
understand. They knew that their lives de- 
pended on the right discharge of duty by 
their firemen. “The reason why we struck,” 
this mau says, “ was because they wanted to 
change the firemen ; the old firemen, who had 
been there for some years, being discharged. 
Some smaller differences had been settled be- 
tween the masters and the men. On the 
first of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, the men were prepared to go to work, 
but found, when they got there, that new 
firemen had been appointed, in consequence 
of which we all refused to go down to work. 
We had great faith in the old firemen, and 
the reason I did not go to work was, because 
i was afraid the new firemen were inexpe- 
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rienced. The life of every collier in the pit 
depends upon the experience of the firemen, 
I was present when the men waited on (the 
general manager) to tell him that we were 
afraid to go down to the pit because the fire- 
men were not proper. We spoke in Welsh, 
and complained that the new firemen were 
not able. The manager said that he would 
have a man to go with them to try them, 
The colliers asked him, ‘Why did you dis- 
charge the old ones?’ He said ‘ That is no- 
thing to you; I discharged them because I 
chose to do so.’ Upon that the colliers said | 
they were afraid to go down with them. | 
That was the truth. I was afraid because I 
knew nothing about them. The men would 
not go to work, and they stood out for sixteen 
weeks.” 

That the men were right we are less con- 
vinced by their own showing than by that of 
the general manager himself, who when ex- 
amined before the coroner on the subject of 
the strike occasioned by his dismissal of two 
firemen, confesses, “ They were good firemen. 
I have no doubt that the men generally had 
confidence in them, but [had privaTE REASONS. | 
for discharging them. I would not tell my 
reasons then, and will not now. Before that | 
time, the colliers had a voice in the appoint- 
ment of the firemen.” 

Of the general manager’s two firemen, | 
whom we will call Roland and Richard, | 
Roland was especially distrusted by the men. 
They had no objection to work with him asa 
collier, they said, but would not have him as 
a fireman. The appointment was persisted 
in. Eight or nine months before the great 
explosion, Richard had informed the general 
manager that there was fire or foul air in one 
part of the workings. Roland denied the 
fact ; said, “ That is his lies.” Richard said, 
if the manager did not believe him, he would 
never go down the pit again ; and, adds the 
manager, he might have said that “some of 
these days we should see whether there was 
fire there or not.” Richard accused Roland 
of deliberate concealment, and the two men 
fought upon the subject in the office of the 
general manager, who thereupon, as he him- 
self says, “laid hold of Richard, and turned 
him out of the office... . The only fireman 
who complained to me of gas in the mine was 
Richard. The overman never complained 
about it, nor did Roland.” Richard left the pit. 
Roland, promoted to the office of overman as 
well as fireman, was eventually, of necessity, 
discharged. Richard came back, and, as the 
manager now testifies, “was one of the first 
men down after the explosion, and assisted 
in getting the men ont, until he fell down 
insensible himself.” He did not feel that he 
must stay above-ground because he had no 
knowledge of gas. 

There had been rules of the pit, which the 
manager was bound to bring distinctly to the 
knowledge of the men; but he had never 


eitber himself read to them the rules or caused 
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them to be read; only they were given to 
an overman to be distributed. When there was 
an inquest, last September, on some men 
killed in the new pit, an English copy of 
the rules was nowhere to be found. Cautions 
sent down by the secretary of state had not 
been incorporated in them, and the general 
manager professed little or no recollection of 
any of the reports sent, or suggestions made 
| to him, by government inspectors, 

| This was the general condition of the mine 
and the way in which it was managed pre- 
vious to the accident. The narrative we 


|| have given, represents a state of things in no 


respect exceptional. A second Welsh colliery 
manager deposed that, fifteen months ago, he 
| saw the particular colliery of which we speak, 
| and found its ventilation better than in three 
| others that he visited; said, “there must have 
| been some mistake to have caused such an 
accident in a pit so well ventilated as this.” 
There are better mines in Wales, and there 
| are worse; nor do we find neglect of ventila- 
| tion in Wales only. On one of the days 
| occupied by the preceding inquiry, a pit in 
England having been neglected during a 
short holiday taken by the men, the fire- 
damp ignited as the first-comers were de- 
| scending to work with their pan of lighted 
coal, and blew them high into the air. Ten 

rsons, some dismembered and some disem- 

welled, increased the number of dead wit- 
nesses to a prevailing heedlessness of grave 
responsibilities affecting human life. We 
have seen nothing in the management of this 
one Welsh mine that is peculiar to the 
persons who have very properly been made 
responsible. The owner shifts responsibility 
upon the manager, who shifts responsibility 
upon the overman, who, nevertheless, cannot 
act upon his own responsibility, and finds it 
the least troublesome course to avoid making 
suggestions to his chief that imply outlay, 
with no obvious and prompt money returns. 
The overman follows his routine, and trusts 
to the firemen, who have traditions of the 
hurt done to himself by some predecessor, 
who got into the master’s black book by 
a habit of reporting what it was not pleasant 
to hear. Thus, when Richard, before the 
quarrel in the office, privately told Roland of 
the danger threatened, Roland privately told 
Richard to keep everything as quiet as pos- 
sible, and not say anything about the fire- 
damp. The men, grown used to “middling 
air,” and caps upon their candles, bore 
quietly, rather than be set down as discon- 
tented fellows, anything short of suffocation. 
“I did not complain of the air,” says one, 
“because the masters never pay any atten- 
tion to the complaints of the colliers.” That 
man had been specially warned, by the loss of 
three or four days’ work, when he com- 
plained, on a former occasion, of his want of 
trams. Now, true as it may be, that the 
right way of doing business is that which 
gives to every one concerned in it the least 
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degree of unnecessary trouble, it is certain 
that in this country we are apt to discourage 
persons who take necessary trouble of a sort 
that it is in a large number of cases utterly 
dishonest to cnt 

At about three o’clock on the morning of 
the fifteenth of last July, the three firemen 
went down as usual with their safety-lamps, 
and, traversing their several beats to examine 
the state of the workings, met again at the 
bottom of the mine. It was usual there to 
compare reports, and to entrust to one man 
who “ got what was in the heads of all the 
three,” the duty of we to the overman. 
When they had consulted, if they found any 
danger, they gave two knocks with a 
hammer—if no danger, three knocks—be- 
fore being taken up. On that morning all 
was said to be as usual, except that one fire- 
man told his companions he had seen fire in 
the upper-stall of the straight heading. This 
was a new heading from which the works were 
being pushed on in advance of the air; and 
men who worked in it were content to do as 
they could until, as they said, they “ got the 
air.” The stall in question—David Morgan’s 
stall—was twenty-two yards wide, one yard 
high, and sixty long. There had been, on 
a previous day, a fall in it, which caused ad- 
ditional escape of gas. One of the firemen 
remarked, that David Morgan was not work- 
ing; he was gone to the sea-side, and, it 
being ascertained that cross-sticks were set up 
as a danger-mark against the entrance to 
that stall, the three firemen agreed that they 
would meet in it after breakfast, and in the 
mean time report all right. Three knocks 
were given with the hammer, and the fire- 
men having gone up, “all right” was re- 

rted to the overman. David Morgan 

ing at the sea-side, and a danger-mark 
having been put up, nothing was said by the 
firemen about danger in any stall. 

The colliers went down. The weather at 
that time was very close. It had been tending 
for some days towards a July thunder-storm, 
which broke, on the succeeding days, over 
various parts of the country. ‘The state and 
temperature of the air were of a kind to 
lessen ventilation in the pit ; and of the fur- 
nace, which should create a draught to speed 
the air out by the upcast shaft, a witness 
says, “I thought it wanted some coals on.” 

On that morning a boy, named Llewellyn, 
it is said, went to the overman for work, aud 
was told to go with his brother into David 
Morgan’s stall in the heading. The overman 
says that he refused Llewellyn leave to work 
there or anywhere. The boy is dead ; but, 
David Morgan’s son, a collier, testifies, that 
he had asked the overman about him, who 
said, “I sent him and his brother to work in 
your father David’s stall.” Another bey, who 
was waiting to descend at the time of the ex- 
plosion, testifies, that he and another had 
been told by the overman to go to work in 
David Morgan’s stall. 
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It is believed that im this stall the terrible} Ike Branston had brought up his elder 
accident began. The boy Llewellyn was found | son Carl on his own principles, and the lad 
dead at the entrance, with his day’s food on took to them as naturally as to his mother’s 
his back and his cap blown from his head.) milk. He was precociously shrewd, keen, 
Doors that secured ventilation were blown | and plausible—a veritable chip of the old 
down, other collections of foul gas were| block. The younger, Robin or Robert, was 
kindled, more doors were blown out of their| not deficient in ability, but his father and 


fastenings, and the result, as it is believed, of 
four or five successive explosions, was the 
sudden death of one hundred and fourteen 
persons. A fragment of the list of victims 
will suggest the horrors of the pit, when all 
was over. “There are five stalls in Salathiel’s 
heading. From that heading were taken out 
dead, William Rees and his son, Jenkin Davis, 
Morgan Morgan, Matthew Miles, Matthew 
Evans and his son Philip, David Haines and 
Philip Evans. Two other dead bodies were 
found near Jacob’s cross heading in the level. 
Griffith Williams’s heading contains twostalls, 
There were taken out dead Evan Philip, 
David Morgan, and George Solloway and his 
son.” A terrible suggestion of the grief that 
lives, was sent us by a correspondent, who, 
being by the pit mouth when the bodies were 
drawn up, and recognised by the distracted 
women gathered there, noticed a wife clinging 
to her husband’s corpse, unwilling to be- 
lieve him dead, who, seeing some neighbour 
with milk, obtained a little from her, and was 
tenderly endeavouring to make the dead man 
drink. While she was so engaged she stopped; 


for, there were carried by, the bodies of her 
SOLS. 


A DAY OF RECKONING. 
iN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


Ike Branston was a man who respected 
his position, and spoke of it loudly and often ; 
a man of the obsolete school, who withstood 
innovation on principle, and was accounted a 
perfectly safe man because he had escaped 
the prevailing epidemic of reform. He boasted 
perpetually of his successes in his profession, 
and delighted to be styled a self-made man ; 
but his whole career had turned on the rotten 
hinge of expediency. He held severe theories 
of morals, though he was never averse to 
taking advantage in the way of business, if it 
were not likely to be found out; he put 
down his name on published subscription 
lists, because it was cheaper than private 
charity, and the odour of its sanctity travelled 
further. Was any acquaintance going down 
in the world, and to give him a shove or a 
kick might be profitable, Ike Branston was 


brother thought him a fool, and told him so, 
He did not value money for its own sake ; 
where could be a stronger evidence of his 
weakness and folly ? He had his friends and 
acquaintance in artists’ studios and sculptors’ 
ateliers ; he lived happily, and not disorderly, 
amongst them, like a prodigal son, spending 
his quarter’s allowance in three weeks, and 
then existing nobody exactly knew how. 
His father had assigned him his portion, and 
bade him go and ruin himself as fast as he 
liked, but never to trouble him again, or 
expect anything more from him. Robin 
shook his merry head, and departed thank- 
fully. The paternal home was dismal, the 
paternal society oppressive; it was like 
escaping out of prison to have his liberty in 
the world, and Robin tried its delights like a 
judicious epicure, who, revelling in the 
luxuries of to-day, has still a thought for the 
pleasures of to-morrow, and will not risk his 

wers of enjoyment by over-indulgence, 

is heart was, perhaps, rather womanish, 
his mind too delicate and refined for a man 
who would do vigorous battle with life ; but 
both were richly capable of seizing its subtle 
aroma of happiness and tasting it in its pris- 
tine sweetness and strength. Carl met his 
brother occasionally, and sneered at him, 
gave him good advice, predicted debasement, 
and laid his head on his pillow nightly in the 
flattering assurance that he was not as that 
prodigal, idle, wasteful, warm-hearted, gene- 
rous, unsuspicious. No; Carl knew the ways 
of this wicked world to the inmost tangle of 
the clue, or thought he did, which is much 
the same. 

Ike Branston had a niece living in his 
house, the penniless child of his sister ; her 
name was Alice Deane. She sat at his table, 
aired his newspaper and slippers, mended his 
thrifty gloves, and made herself generally 
and unobtrusively useful. Ike did not notice 
her much ; he used her as a machine ; never 
thought whether she was pretty or ugly, 
a or clever, amiable or the reverse. She 
had been there sixteen years, growing gradu- 
ally from child to woman, unheeded. Ike 
never cared for her or for Robin ; he never 
had cared for anybody but himself and Carl, 
and, perhaps, a little while for Carl’s mother, 





not withheld from administering it by any who was, a long time since, dead. It was on 
antiquated notions of former friendship or| Alice Deane’s account chiefly that Carl re- 
obligation. On the other side, did he see a|joiced in Robin’s absence. hough Ike was 
man struggling bravely out of difliculties—|blind to the patent fact, the brothers had 


one who was sure to win—he would stretch 
forth a finger and help him with Pecksniffian 
smile; then, when he was up and rising 
above him, he would point to him triumph- 
antly, and ery, “I made him !” 


both found out that she was wonderfully fair 

and attractive, that her solemn grey eyes 

were the most beautiful eyes in the world, 

= that her figure was moulded like a 
ian, 
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Robin being out of the way, Carl took 
every opportunity of denouncing him as a 
libertine and ridiculing him as a simpleton 
in Alice’s presence, and as she never said a 
| word in his favour, Carl thought he was pro- 
| gressing famously in his suit. 

He got his father’s permission to marry 
her ; old Ike thought if she had not a fortune 
| she would save one, seeing that she had no 
| hankering after women’s finery, and was con- 
| tent to sit reading and sewing, drawing 
| and singing, the year round. Carl redoubled 
| his assiduities, but whenever he had made up 
| his mind, and got ready a speech of proposal 
to Alice, something in her manner indiscri- 
bably icy and repellant drove him back again 
into himself, As far as selfish people ever do 
love, Carl loved Alice, and her pertinacious 
blindness to the fact half maddened him. He 
| could not stir her from her impassibility one 
| iota. Her eyes—ever pure, cool, and self-pos- 
sessed, would meet his calmly; her cheek 
kept its uniform tint, her voice its even un- 
embarrassed flow, no matter what he looked, 
spoke, or insinuated. Ike laughed at his son ; 
he said, Robin would have wooed, won and 
married the girl, while Carl stood looking at 
her like grapes hung too high for his reach. 
Cari was mortified ; he was afraid his father 
spake truth, and that Robin was Alice’s 
favourite. So, in the end, he spoke to her. 

It was one rich July evening when she was 
sitting in the dismal parlour reading. Even 


in there came a ray or two of dusty sunshine, 
and when he approached her, Carl, for a mo- 
ment, fancied she blushed ; but he was speedily 
undeceived ; it was only the red reflection 
of aray through the crimson window-curtain, 
and her gown was blushing as much as she. 


He asked what she was reading ; 
out looking up, she answered, ” 
Queen.” 

“Can you leave it a minute, and listen to 
me?” 

He spoke as if he were addressing her 
about the household accounts, which it was 
her province to keep. She read to the end of 
the page, shut up the book and, looking him 
| straight in the face, said, “Well?” He 
| stamped impatiently, walked to and fro the 
| room, came back and stood before her: the 
faintest suspicion of a smile lurked about 
ety mouth, as she asked what disturbed 

im ? 

“It is you—you, Alice! Do you know how 
I have been worshipping you—adoring you— 
| for months?” 
| “I’m surprised at you, cousin Carl, I 

thought you had more sense; I am nota 
| goddess,” was the quiet reply. There was 
no feeling in her face. 

“How I have been loving you, Alice!” 
And he brought down his heel with another 

imperative stamp. 
| The girl’s eyes went straight from his 
| countenance, gloomy, passionate, and eager, 


The May 


and, with- | 


gravely, “it is the surest sign in the world 
that I do not love you in return, because I 
never found you out. I never should have 
;found it out if you had not told me. Per- 
haps it is a mistake.” 

“A mistake! What on earth do you 
mean ?” 

“ What I say ;—neither more nor less.” 

“T do love you, Alice; I would give my 
| life for you ;” and Carl sank his voice to a 
| pleading tone. 

“That is a mere phrase; besides, I know 
you would not, I don’t think you would give 
'a much smaller thing for me. There was a 
|man came yesterday about a little sum of 
| money that he owes to myuncle. I heard you 
| tell him that if the debt were not paid within 
| three days you should proceed against him ; 
| he said, with tears in his eyes, that he had 
not the means,—he pleaded his sickly wife 
and his family of young children, and you 
|sent him away with your first answer. You 
have plenty of money, Carl; if I made a 
| point of it, would you pay that man’s debt?” 

“Nonsense, Alice, you don’t understand 

business,” was the half-peevish, half-confused 
| reply. 
“Then I have made a poor use of my op- 
| portunities, for I have heard of little else all 
my life long ; and I answer you, cousin Carl, 
| you donot understand love as I understand 
‘it, and Ihave no love of my kind to give 
you.” 

“You are thinking of Robin, that poor, 
sackless fool! Why, Alice, he does not care 
|for you asI do; he is a wild, extravagant, 
reckless scapegrace, who would make you 
' miserable.” 
| “Heis a better man than you, Carl. I 
never shudder away from the grasp of his 
hand——” 

“You shudder from my touch 

“Yes; [am always conscious of your pre- 
sence as I am conscious of thunder in the air 
before the storm bursts; when I hear you 
| speak I think that is the tongue that would 
lie away Robin’s good name: when you give 
|me your hand in the morning I think how 
many unfortunate creatures’ dooms it will 
sign before night, and how many it signed 
yesterday. When you laugh, I say, to myself, 
some poor soul is weeping, perhaps, for a hard 
| deed of yours—no, cousin Carl, I do not love 
you; I never can love you.” 

“You give me my answer plainly.” 

“Yes, You said to me last night, ‘ What- 
ever you are, be practical.’ I am practical, 
therefore. Now, may I go on with my 
story 7” 
| He made her no reply, and she took up 
\the book. Carl was standing with his back 
|to the window, looking down on her pure, 
serene countenance. He liked her better 
than ever. Her reproaches did not sting 
him at all; they were weak and womanish, 
but natural, from a heart like hers: he could 
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to his impatient foot, “Carl,” she said,| afford to smile at them. 
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“ Alice,” he said, ironically, “vou are not 
ractical— you are anything but practical. 
ou are a poor dependant ; a word from me 
to my father would make you homeless and 
destitute to-morrow.” 

“It is generous in you to remind me of it, 
Carl—generous and kind.” 

“It is true. With me you would have 
position, money, society, if you wished. I 
am rich ; my father is rich and old—he can- 
not live much longer. I would restore to 
Robin part of his share which his pro- 
digality has justly forfeited ——” 

“Carl, if you were to talk till midnight 
you could not change my mind or your own 
nature. You are rich. Well, there are 


women to be bought; for myself, I would 
rather toil and go clad in hodden grey than 
be _— wife—to be worshipped six months, 
- neglected afterwards to the end of my 
ays ” 


“You are very hard, Alice.” 

“For you, Carl, hard as the nether mill- 
stone, and not hard only. Be satisfied. If I 
were caught by the name of your wealth, I 
should come to hate you—I should grow 
wicked. Go away, Carl; you and I have 
nothing in common—go !” 

She was moved at last. Her grey, calm 
eyes had a tawny, dangerous spark in them ; 
her heart was not marble—it was smoulder- 
ing fire, rather. 

Carl took heart of grace. “She is worth 
winning—she may be won: only let me find 
out the way,” he said to himself. And, 
feigning a deep depression, he slowly left her, 
and went straight to his father. 

The old man was in a sarcastic mood. 
“Carl Branston plays Lothario ill,” cried he. 
“Pluck up a spirit, man, or ask Robin to 

ive thee a lesson how to woo, Robin has 
er ear.” 

“Do you think Robin loves her, father? I 
told her he did not.” 

“She knows better than thee, Carl, and 
laughed at thee for a liar.” 

“She never laughed.” 

The young man gnawed his lips, and gave 
his father a darkling look. He was wonder- 
ing why Alice preferred his brother, whom 
he despised and hated, to himself, who 
was handsomer, cleverer, richer, and more 
respected. People loved Robin, but they 
respected Carl, who had a position and 
money, and a hard, sensible head. Ike 
Branston fathomed his son’s thoughts. 

“'Thou’rt a marvellous proper man, Carl,” 
said he, laughing. “What a pity Alice don’t 
fancy thee, or that thou don’t fancy another 
woman! When I was thy age I was not so 
easily downcast. Thy mother said nay a full 
score of times before she said yea.” 

“ Alice is of a different sort. You would 
not tell me to try her again, if you had heard 
her bid me go ten minutes since.” 

“T’ll not keep her here to vex thee,Carl. Say 
the word, and she shall go to Margery Pilk- 
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ington to-morrow. She will be glad enough 
to come back, even with thee,a month or 
two hence.” 

Carl’s face cleared. “Robin would never 
find her out there,” he said. 

“ Yes, man, he’d find her in Hades, if he 
loves her. But you must be beforehand 
with him—assiduous, flattering, mind that, 
Take her gifts—bless me! I'll court her for 
you, if you don’t know how. I should like 
to hear her say nay to Ike Branston!” 

“Let her alone, father, but send to Mar- 
gery Pilkington to come and fetch her, 
Robin must not hear of it.” And Carl went 
out. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


Marcery PILKINGTON was a woman whose 
bones were as brass, and her blood as iced 
mud: a slow, stagnant woman, who never 
did a kind deed, or thought a good thought, 
but who was congealed into a statue of 
pharisaical hypocrisy and earthy selfishness, 
She was Ike Branston’s cousin—Ike Bran- 
ston’s feminine counterpart divested of his 
sleek beauty; he was a very handsome old 
man, she was plain to repulsiveness, but 
their minds were stamped with the same 
die, and their views bounded by the same 
limit. Margery Pilkington lived in a square, 
obtrusive-locking brick house overlooking 
the village green of Beckford, at the further 
side of which was a row of ugly cottages, her 
property. From her parlour window she 
could exercise surveillance over her tenants, 
and both them and her servants she ruled 
arbitrarily ; she ruled Alice Deane arbi- 
trarily also when she got her—Cousin Ike 
had said the girl was wilful and obstinate, and 
wanted bringing to reason. Margery under- 
took the task with unctuous satisfaction. 

Did Alice want to walk by the river-side, 
she must sit in-doors, and refresh herself with 
darning stockings; did the north-east wind 
blow, she must go out for her health ; had 
she a headache, it was affectation, she must 
work at a solid, improving book ; was she 
deep in some interesting study, she must 
relinquish it. Well, indeed, did Mistress 
Margery Pilkington understand the art 
and science of thwarting everybody in an 
aggravating, considerate way, which could 
not be complained of, for it wore the guise of | 
kindness. Alice contradicted her once, but 
she scolded and fretted for an hour without 
taking breath, and impressed such an awful 
picture of her sensitiveness on her victim’s 
mind that she felt no inclination to transgress 
again. Alice saw through her feint, and 
despised it, but submitted to captivity with 
a tolerable grace. 

Carl Branston came down to Beckford in 
buoyant humour when his cousin had been 
there about ten days—long enough to weary 
of Miss Margery Pilkington’s purgatorial 
discipline. He had made a successful specu- 
lation, and chose to augur therefrom good to 
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his suit. Alice received him cordially: any | down between me and Carl, and told us to be 
change was better than none. ; brothers to thee.” 

“Take me home, Carl,” whispered she,j Alice was not coquettish, but there was a 
forgetting the scene before she left her| mischievous sparkle in her eyes as she said : 
uncle’s house, and reverting to cousinly fami-}“ And you fought the next day who should 
liarity. love me best.” 

He seemed gratified. “Are you softening} “And I beat Carl. Answer me, Alice ; 
towards me, Alice?” he asked, gently. will you love me?” 

She drew up her slender shape with an air} “1 think you have earned some reward by 
of indescribable haughtiness, and, looking | your faithfulness, Robin,” said she with a 
him in the face, said, “So I have been sent | blushing smile. 
here for a punishment, as a banishment?| ‘“ Then _—— to give it me.” 
ey well, Carl Branston ; I will stay here} He held out his hand, and she put hers 
till doomsday rather than be your wife. Did | into it like a tiny fair dove hiding in its nest, 
you imagine that I did not loathe you suffi- | and as there was none but the wood creatures 
ciently before, that you descend to persecu-|to behold, and the winds to whisper it, he 
tion?” And she turned from him as one} made her soft warm lips seal the promise 
would turn from some villainous creeping | then and there made and recorded at once. 
thing, and left him feeling a very mean an It was mid-afternoon when they met ; it 
beaten scoundrel indeed. Carl had not the| was shading into twilight when they sepa- 
courage left to present the fine gauds he had | rated at the top of Wood-lane ; Alice crossing 
brought for her; he returned to London| the Green, armed at all points against Miss 
with them in his pocket, and venomed rage | Margery Pilkington’s ill-humours, and Robin, 
in his heart. not less blissful, wending towards his home. 

Margery Pilkington was, according to her| Before parting Robin pleaded for permission 
own statement, a martyr to tic deuleuconn ; to beard the lioness in her den, but Alice 
she was afflicted with it the next day, and,|said, not for worlds ; so he mentioned the 
after a morning of rampant ill-humour, during egos of his fishing all next day, and 
which it is a question whether she or Alice | she hinted that most likely she should stroll 
suffered most, she retired to her chamber | ou the banks at some hour between sunrise 
and shut herself up. Alice put on her hat|and sunset. “The river-side is always so 
with a sigh of relief, and sauntered away to} pleasant in June !” said she, archly. 
the river-side. Beckford river was a famous} When she came into Margery Pilkington’s 
trout-stream ; what more natural than that| puritanical little parlour she looked as much 
when she was come to a pretty bend near the| out of character as a portrait of Hebe ina 
wood she should see a man fishing, and that| cellar. She had a rich carnation on her lip 
this man should be cousin Robin ? and what| and a rose on her cheek, as bright as ever 
again more natural than that meeting him} bloomed in garden, and a lustre in her large 
thus accidentally, they should each exclaim | eyes lighted at love’s own torch. Her pro- 
how glad they were, and then wander on | tectress sat there with her face swathed up 
together through the shady glades of Beech-| in flannel like a corpse, and wearing her most 
wood, talking about all sorts of interesting| awful scowl. She looked up at Alice, and 
things which nobody need listen to unless| snorted angry disapproval of her appearance. 
they like. “You have been in fool’s paradise,” said 

“T heard of you yesterday,” said Robin,| she grimly ; “ Carl yesterday, Robin to-day ; 
“and made my way down here directly,| you'll gostraight back to your uncle Branston 
Why have they banished thee, my pretty | to-morrow, treacherous girl.” 

Alice ?” Alice blushed a* confession, and begged to 

Alice told him something, and he guessed | stay where she was. 
the rest. “T like the country: Beckford is pretty ; 

“That brother of mine is a sorry knave ;| let me stay, Miss Margery ; it is nicer being 
I'll disown him!” cried he, with a laugh ;| here than in London.” 
but she knew very well that Robin would} “I dare say it is—Beechwood and Robin 
have shared his last crumb with his greatest} Branston understood,” retorted Mistress 
enemy ; he could not remember an injury,| Pilkington. “You are an ungrateful 
and, as for being jealous of Carl’s attachment | creature ; I cannot think where you expect 
to Alice, he thought it just the most natural|to go to when you die. Has not Ike Bran- 
thing in the world. ston been a father to you?” 

Robin had a very pleasant voice, full and} “No.” 
rich in tone, but he could sink it to the} “No! Whatdo you mean? He has fed 
softest of whispers, and what he said next,| you, clothed you, lodged you for sixteen 
the little birds in the tree-tops could scarcely | years, educated you.” 
have heard if they had listened with all their} ‘ Robin taught me all I know.” 
might. It was, “ Alice,love me; let metake} “ And so, forsooth, the pupil must show her 
| care of thee ; I’ve loved thee sixteen years,| gratitude to her master by loving him? 
ever since they brought thee, a little shy} Nothing less will serve ?” 


| lassie that could scarce crawl, and set thee! “Nothing less,” 
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“ And the 
—fool!” 

“ Lose all?” 

“Yes. You marry Carl, he will reconcile 
his father to Robin, and the prodigal will get 
his share at the old man’s death. You 
marry Robin, he will not get a penny. You 
may both starve, and I'd have you remember 
that when poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the window.” 

Alice treated the warning with indifference ; 
“ We shall want but little, and surely we may 
earn that little,” she said, quietly. 

Mistress Margery laughed her harsh dis- 
cordant laugh. 

“T would not keep you from your will if it 
lay with me—what is to be will be, for all I 
can say, but I shall not get into trouble with 
Cousin Ike about the business. Get away ; 
pack up your traps to-night; to-morrow 
morning you march.” 

Margery Pilkington’s word was not to be 
gainsaid, and Alice departed to her chamber 
silent and obedient. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Axnour three weeks after their encounter 
by the river, Robin and Alice appeared at Ike 
Branston’s breakfast table together. 

“Father, we are married;” said Robin, 
without any repentant, theatrical demonstra- 
tions ; he stood firmly, holding his wife by 
the hand. 

“O, indeed, married?” echoed the old 
man, 

Carl's face had worn its down-looking ex- 

ression ever since Alice administered her 
rebuff, and it did not lighten at this news, 
as may be supposed. Mistress Margery Pil- 
kington had not thought it necessary to com- 
municate to her cousin that the charge he 
had confided to her tender guardianship had 
evaded her watchfulness and disappeared 
one morning early; therefore Robin had the 
felicity of breaking the ice with his relatives. 
His father received the announcement with- 
out evincing surprise or displeasure; he 
looked quite cool, but nobody who knew 
Ike Branston liked his cool manner; it 
meant evil. 


“Uncle, don’t be angry with Robin, for! 


my sake ;” Alice pleaded softly ; she under- 
stood the dangerous warning of his counte- 
nance. 

“Angry! I am never angry; daughter, 
take a seat; Robin, have some coffee: Carl, 
help your brother,” said Ike with his cir- 
cular smile, which was a triumph of bland 
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young man will lose all for you| 
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“ And pray where have you pitched your 
i tent, Robin ; where are you going to live? 
| You begin housekeeping, of course ?” asked 


Ike gravely. 


“Why, yes—I suppose so. Can you re- 
‘commend me a house, sir,” his son said, 
with great cheerfulness. 

“There is an excellent mansion to let in 
Great Howard Street—if it would not be 
too small for you—rent between three and 
four hundred ; it is beautifully furnished, and 
nearly new. The Earl of Monypence had it for 
a few seasons. Here, my dear, is something 
towards your housekeeping expenses ;” and, 
with exquisite grace and urbanity, Ike 
handed his daughter-in-law a _five-pound 
note, which he had been ostentatiously ex- 
tracting fro:: his pocket-book, as he sug- 
gested a residence for the young pair. Carl 
seemed inwardly diverted at the irony of 
his parent, but he kept his eyes on the 
morning paper, except for the instant when 
the bank-note was presented, but he did 
not succeed in seeing its amount, and was 
rather afraid that a spasm of generosity 
might have seized the old man at the sight 
of his younger son’s beaming countenance. 
Robin, in the same doubt, thanked his 
father warmly ; but Alice was uneasy, and 
was relieved when the dismal hall-clock 
struck ten, and Ike and Carl rose to go to 
their office. 

“Let me know where you settle down, 
Robin ; I suppose we shall see you from 
time to time; I don’t like family dissen- 
sions, you are aware; good morning,” and 
with a hurried yet expansive hand-shaking 
Ike ushered his younger son and Alice out 
into the street; Carl gave his brother a | 
cool nod, and overlooking his cousin alto- | 
gether, marched away, as if the most press- | 
ing affairs called him. 

When Robin and Alice had got a few 
hundred yards from Ike Branston’s house, 
Alice whispered— 

“Tt was only a five-pound note, Robin.” 
Her husband looked surprised for a mo- 
ment, and then broke into a merry laugh. | 

“We ought not to have expected any- | 
thing better,” he said. “Never mind, Alice, | 
I'll turn photographer, painter of portraits 
for the million—anything. Let us go and 
look at that cottage we saw advertised in yes- 
terday’s Times—it will suit our fortunes.” 

“T’ll be as happy as a queen there, Robin,” 
Alice gaily responded, and she stepped out 
| cheerfully, as if her heart were light- 
ened of a load ; she was, indeed, glad that no 














hypocrisy: he laid an unctuous stress on! form of dependence on her uncle was to mar 
the changed position of Alice as his daughter;/her new life; and to be free of him and 
he used to call her niece; never by her! poor, was preferable to a luxurious slavery. 

name, which was also the name of his de-| The cottage in question was far enough out 
ceased wife. Robin, without a suspicion of| of London to look pleasantly rural in its little 
the genuineness of his father’s cordiality,| garden fenced off from some meadow fields | 
threw off his rather proud yet anxious re-| by a wire fence, and hidden from the road by 
straint, and glided into conversation with him | a very high, thick, and closely-clipped hedge. 
about his intentions. Tt was an old cottage with pebble-dashed 
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| walls, and a porch so overgrown with creepers 
as to resemble a gigantic bee-hive; its win-| 
dows were fantastically pointed, its chimneys | 
twisted, and its rooms low and picturesquely 
inconvenient, but Alice’s fancy beautified it 
in a twinkling. The parlour should have a 
pale green paper, and crimson carpet and | 
curtains; here should be Robin’s books—he 
had quantities of books—there his piano ; 
the pretty statues which he had given her, | 
and the handsome French clock, would orna- 
ment the chimney-piece. 

“Tt will do beautifully!” the young wife 
exclaimed; they might look at twenty houses, 
and not find another so exactly suited to 
. them in every respect. To be sure, Robin 
struck his tall head twice in passing through 
the chamber doorways, but that gave Alice 
the opportunity of standing on tip-toes, and 


kissing away his ruefullook,and of whispering | 


what a bonnie, happy little nest she would 
make of it for him. So the cottage was taken 
and furnished, and still in the glow of “Love’s 
young dream,” Robin and his wife took pos- 
session of it. 

It was a very easy, indolent, untroubled life 
that they led for the next six months. The 
summer evening walks over, the long dark 
lamp and fire-light hours came, when Robin 
read out some new book, while Alice sewed ; 
and the little green and crimson parlour was 
a picture of home happiness worth seeing. 

One evening, laying down his volume, he 
said: “By the bye, Alice, my half-yearly 
allowance from my father is nearly a month 
overdue. This is the first time I have let 
the day slip. I'll goto Wormsley to-morrow.” 
Alice said it would be very acceptable, as she 
smiled and shook out a little cap of delicate, 
flimsy lace that she was busy concocting. 
Indeed, for a week or two back, the money 
in her housekeeping purse had been ebbing 
very low, and there was no corresponding 
flood. 

The next morning Robin went into town 
by the omnibus, and waited on Mr. Wormsley, 
his father’s banker, to draw his money. The 
banker received him with a stiff courtesy. 
He said that he had not received any instruc- 
tions from his respected friend, Branston, to 
pay it; indeed, he had understood from 
that gentleman that Mr. Robert’s allowance 
canned from the day of his marriage, on which 
happy event Mr. Wormsley begged to con- 
gratulate him. 

Inexpressibly mortified and embarrassed, 
Robin returned home and told his wife the 
result of his expedition. She was dismayed. 
“Then we have nothing, absolutely nothing 
to depend upon?” she said. “Even this 
cottage furniture is to pay for! What are 
we to do, Robin?” Her husband made} 
three or four turns in the little parlour, with 
a rather overcast expression, not unnatural | 
in a man who finds himself suddenly deprived 
of all his means, while his cares are on the} 
increase, It was with a rather doubtful air! 
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that he said at last, “I'll try photography, 
Alice; everybody loves to see his own 
portrait.” 

“ But who will come out here, so far from 
town, to have it taken!” said the young wife, 
with a glance of regret round her pretty 
room. 

“Nobody, pet, but listen. Ihave a plan in 
my head, only I want you to help me to 
perfect it. I must engage a suitable place in 
town ; the bus will carry me backwards and 
forwards,” 

“No, Robin, no! You will be away from 
me all day ; I cannot bear that,” interrupted 
Alice, shaking her head. “I must be with 
you wherever you are. We must get lodgings 
where we can be together.” 

Robin kissed her. “I shall like that the 
best, by far ; but it seems a pity to leave this 
nice little place,” said he. 

“But we must, Robin ! ” responded Alice, 
quietly. How often does that tiny word, 
must, overrule choice, inclination, desire ! 

And the change was made accordingly, 
not without some regrets expressed, and 
more restrained. There was incessant traffic 
from dawn to dark in the quarter where they 
fixed their new abode ; and a plate affixed to 
the door-post of the lodgings announced to 
all the stream of passers-by that a photo- 
graphic artist had his residence above. A 
large frame full of portraits also embellished 
the wall of the house ; and Alice, from her 
seat in the window over it, could see many 
people stop to look at it. She watched 
eagerly for customers, but customers were 
not eager to come. By way of attracting the 
public eye, Robin took portraits of the post- 
man, the two Lascar sweepers, and several 
other public functionaries, but without much 
effect. His friends came in relays, and 
smoked a good many cigars, and were taken 
“free, gratis, for nothing,” several times over ; 
but that could not be regarded as a profitable 
speculation. His first guinea, earned profes- 
sionally, he received from his father, who 
would sit to him and pay like other people. 
The old man affected to think that his son 
was getting on famously. “I saw lots of 
people round the door when I came in,” said 
he with a fourish of his hand towards that 
locality, “I suppose they are waiting until 
you are disengaged.” 

“Tam afraid not, sir,” Robin replied, with 
his light-hearted laugh ; “in fact, father, you 
are my first patron.” 

“ But you have made a fairstart? Things 
look respectable about you, and respectability 
is all in this world: never forget that. If 
daresay you find Alice a thrifty manager ? 
I never allowed waste in my house. How is 
she to-day ?” 

“Not well, father. 


But will you not go 
into the parlour and see her ?” 

So Ike Branston paid his compliments to 
his daughter-in-law, conversed with her for 
ten minutes in a fatherly way, alluded 
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pathetically to the dignity she was going to 
confer on him in making him a grandpapa 
advised her to take care of herself and de- 
parted, a luminous example of paternal 
decorum, without his son having found either 
opportunity or courage to mention the with- 
drawal of his allowance, and the painful 
inconvenience it was likely to be to him. 
Ike had a prescience of what Robin wanted 
to say, and staved it off skilfully ; he did not 
want to come to an open quarrel with his 
son, for respectability’s sake ; but his heart 
was so bitter against him for the time, that 
he would have seen him starving with 
pleasure. 


MONMOUTH. 


Tue windows flash in Taunton town 

With hurrying lights and muffied lamps, 
And torches wander up and down 

The streets, alive like scattered camps : 
Far goes the word o'er field and fen,— 
Monmouth is here with all his men! 


Follow the Duke! and fife and drum 
Startle the nightmared country round. 
Hither in flocks the lads are come, 
The gallant lads so staunch and sound ; 
Hither in troops they march all night, 
And wives and mothers mourn their flight. 


The whisper warns that close on dawn, 
Before the village cock crows thrice, 
He leads his merry people on, 
And bravely flings the battle dice. 
Look to your arms, lads ; temper them well, 
Lest that the unflesh’d steel rebel ! 


Auburn heads and grey are here, 

Who grasp the pike from door to door ; 
Their sires who followed Oliver, 

And work’d at Worcester, and the Moor. 
Again the cheering of the town 
They hear denounce a faithless crown. 


They hear again the admiral’s name 
With his great master’s coupled high, 
And drink, in brown October, shame 
To Papists, till the cup is dry. 
March, merry men! and shoulder blithe 
Pike and musket, bill and scythe. 


Over the main street floats a flag, 
The toil of twenty noble maids ; 
Soon will it stream a blushing rag, 
But now ‘tis bright with symbol'd braids ; 
And as the young men march beneath, 
Its long folds wave and flatterers breathe. 


Swings the banner from the hall 
Where Monmouth holds his night carouse, 
And views his eager followers fall 
On bended knee, with loyal vows. 
Sweet women blossom in the throng, 
And pledge success in cup and song. 


They pledge him deep, and to reply 

He rises from his cushion’d chair ; 
The monarch’s joy is in his eye ; 

He bows and drains the goblet there ; 
The kingly wine that crowns his brain 
Runs royally through every vein. 


He feels the purple warmth, the weight 
Of golden glory on him shed : 
He wins the battle lost by Fate, 
He mounts the height that claims his head ; 
He mounts the height so many moan 
Who find a scaffold for a throne. 


“ To horse !—to horse!” The war-steeds prance ; 
High vaults he with a chieftain’s grace, 

And many a lovely lady’s glance 
Dwells fondly on his fated face. 

With warmer red their red cheeks bloom 

While he waves round his princely plume. 


And tears and sighs, and wild adieus, 
Bubble beneath his bounding bliss ; 

Sad dreams of the past night refuse 
Consoling by the soldier’s kiss. 

The mother and the bosom wife 

Have dreamt dark issue to the strife. 


The cheerless wife, the mother, clings 
To him she loves, and will not part. 
The young son up the stirrup springs, 
Te feel once more his father’s heart. 
The townsmen mount the grey church-tower, 
All glorious in the morning hour. 


‘*God speed to Monmouth! Speed and aid!” 
They shout, as through the gate defiles 
The gallant, glistening cavalcade ; 
And round the fresh-eyed pasture smiles, 
Among the shining streams and shays,— 
* God speed to Monmouth and his cause!” 


“Speed!” And the mimic echoes run 
From hill to hill, and wail the word: 
Over his head to greet the sun 
Quivers the ever-cheerful bird. 
The people shout, the clear chimes ring, 
And the calm heavens reccive their king. 


Grandly to take what none contest 
He rises, by all earth desired ; 
And the liege-limits of the west 
With his effulgent eye are fired. 
Duke Monmouth to his saddle-bow 
Baring his lustrous head, bows low. 


Low to the rising sun he bends, 

And at the sight all heads are bare: 
“ Victorious we shall be, my friends ! ” 

The host put up a hasty prayer. 
“ Speed the good youth,” sigh distant dames, 
“ And rid the land ef Papist James.” 


Again Duke Monmouth waves on high 
His bonnet, to the Orient arch : 
“See, gentlemen, our augury!” 
And with fresh heart the men all march. 
Loud, loud, the exulting music plays, 
As broader spread the mounting rays. 


And cries are yell’d, and caps are flung, 
And up the ranks gay pass-words skim 5 

And oaths are sworn, and songs are sung, 
And stories told in praise of him: 

The darling son of English home ! 

The Cavalier of Christendom ! 


So lithe of limb, so fleet of foot, 
*Tis he can throw, and leap, and Jaugh 
What marksman with his aim can shoot, 
Or play the steel, or ply the staff ? 
And some have sisters whom he dower’d 
On all his kindly smiles have shower’d. 
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For luck, for luck, the boy was born ; 
He claims, and he shall have, his own! 
And, hopeful as the springing morn, 
They glisten down the curves of Tone, 
That he’ll be king, his life one stakes : 
When he is king, a wife one takes. 


King ?—It is night, the dream is done, 
And darkness snatches back the crown 
That, golden, rose with morning’s sun, 
And dropp'd in blood o’er Taunton town. 
King of a day, said tidings quick, 
While expectation falters sick ! 


Rumour, with omeus in her train, 
Rustles and hums from hedge to hedge : 
The battle’s fought !—they lose ! they gain ! 
Alas! delay, that dulls the edge 
Of keenest blades! Nay, here rides one 
To tell us if ’t be lost or won. 


And one rides in as one rides out 5 
And, when the wretched truth is told 

At Taunton gates, who does not donbt, 
And in the teeth of fate grow bold, 

As if he held, to aid his chief, 

A citadel in unbelief ? 


Drop down the veil on blood and tears, 
Muffle the car from women’s wail ; 

Courage still sits with worthiest peers, 
However basely fortune fail : 

But cowards, in the battle’s heat, 

Carry in their own hearts defeat. 


And he that rode Ambition’s chace, 

To shine with Europe’s highest prize, 
Now the most abject of his race, 

Fawns to the hands that most despise. 
He hath a love : in her embrace 
To live, the man can bear disgrace, 


And, though they bleed in Taunton town, 
And round the Blood Assize crouch pale ; 
On no man’s forchead comes a frown, 
Nor women’s curses when they wail, 
Point the betrayer out for blame, 
At mention of Duke Monmouth’s name! 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
ISCHVOSTCHIK ! THE DROSCHKY-DRIVER. 


I am not quite certain, I must premise, 
as to the orthography of the Russian Cabby’s 
name. It is a national characteristic of the 
Russians, never to give a direct answer to 
a question ; and, although I have asked at 
least twenty times, of learned Russians how 
to spell the droschky-driver’s appellation 
with correctness, the philologists were for the 
most part, evasively dubious and readier to 
ask me questions about the head-dresses of 
the British Grenadiers, than to give me a 
succinct reply. Perhaps, they have not 
themselves yet made up their minds as to 
the proper position of the vowels and con- 
sonants in the word; for, though M. Ka- 
ramsin is generally understood to have 
settled the Russian language some years 
since, considerable orthographical licence yet 
prevails, and is, to some extent, tole- 
rated, A sovereign, less conciliating than 
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the Czar Alexander, would very soon set 
the matter right by an eukase; and woe 
to the Russian then, who didn’t mind his 
P’s and Q’s! As it is, there seem to be as 
many ways of pronouncing the cabby’s 
name, as the American prairie. I have 
heard him myself called indifferently Isch- 
vostchik, istvosschik, issvostchik, and isvos- 
chchik. When you hail him in the street, 
you are permitted to take another liberty 
with his title, and call out lustily iss’vosch ! 

The choice of a subject in the driver of 
a public conveyance, in any city, familiar 
as he must be to every wavdiiee, is not 
very defensible on the score of novelty; 
but—as I should not have the slightest he- 
sitation in taking a Piccadilly Hansom cab- 
man as a type of character, and drawin 
him as best I could to the life, if 
had a salutary purpose to serve—I shall 
make no more bones about sketching the 
ischvostchik, than if he were a new butter- 
fly, or an inedited fern, or a Niam-Niam, 
or any other rare specimen entomological, 
or zoological. And T have a plea, if need- 
ful, wherewith to claim benefit of clergy: 
this: that the ischvostchik is thoroughly, 
entirely, and to the back-bone, in speech, 
dress, look, manners and customs, Russian. 

I was repeatedly told, while yet new to 
the Holy Land, that I must not take St. 
Petersburg as by any means a sample of a 
genuine Russian city. It was a French, a 
German, an English, a cosmopolitan town 
—what you will; but for real Russian cus- 
toms and costumes I must go to Moscow, 
to Novgorod, to Kasan, to Smolensk, to 
Kharkoff, or to Vladimir. Error. I do not 
think that in the whole world there exists 
a nation so thoroughly homogeneous as 
Russia. In our little scrap of an island 
there are two-score dialects, at least, spoken; 
and a real north-countryman can scarcely 
make himself understood to a southerner ; 
but here, if you will once bear in mind the 
two divisions of race into Great Russians and 
Little Russians, you may go a thousand versts 
without finding a vowel’s difference in ac- 
centuation, or a hair’s breadth alteration in a 
caftan or a Kakoshnik. The outlying na- 
tionalities subject to the Double Eagle’s sway 
—the Fins, the Laps, the German Russians 
(Esthonians, Livonians, &c.), the Poles, the 
Cossacks aud the Tartars, have of course 
their different languages and dresses; but 
they are not Russians : the Imperial Govern-. 
ment recognises their separate nationality in 
everything save taxing them, making soldiers 
of them, and beating them; but the vast 
mass of millions—the real Russians—are from 
province to province, from government to 
government, all alike. At the end of a 
week’s journey you will find the same vil- 
lages, the same priests, the same policemen, 
the same Moujiks and Ischvostchike, in ap- 
pearance, dress, language, and habits, as at 
the commencement of your voyage. You who 
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have crossed St. George’s Channel to Dublin, 
or the Grampians to Edinburgh, will remem- 
ber the striking contrast between the cabman 
you left in London and the Irish car-driver 
who rattled you up Westmoreland Street, or 
the canny Jehu who conveyed you in a cab 
to your hotel in the Scottish metropolis. 
Take but a jaunt of half a dozen miles by 
rail out of London, and you will scarcely 
failto remark the difference between Num- 
ber nine hundred and nine from the Wel- 
lington Street stand, and the driver of the fly 
from the Queen’s Arms, or the Terminus 
Hotel. They are quite different types ot 
coachmanhood. But in Russia, the Ischvost- 
chik who drives you from the Admiralty at 
St. Petersburg to the Moscow railway station 
is, toa hair of his beard, to a plait in his 
caftan, to a sneezing penultimate in his 
rapid Russ, the very counterpart, the own 
Corsican brother, of the Ischvostchik who 
drives you from the terminus to the Bridge 
of the Marshals in Holy Moscow, four hun- 
dred and fifty miles away. Stay: there is 
one difference in costume. The Petersburg 
Ischvostchik wears a peculiar low-crowned 
hat, with a broad brim turned up liberally at 
the sides ; whereas, the Moscow cabby, more 
particularly, affects a Tom and Jerry hat 
with the brim pared closely off, and encircled 
by a ribbon and three or four buckles—a hat 
that has some remote resemblance to the 

enuine Connaught bogtrotter’s head cover- 
ing. Du reste, both styles of hat are common, 
and indifferently worn by the moujiks all 
over Russia, only the low-crowned hat 
being covered with a silk nap, and in some 
cases with beaver, is the more expensive, 
and is, therefore, in more general use in 
Petersburg the luxurious. Don’t believe 
those, therefore, who endeavour to persuade 
you of the non-Russianism of St. Petersburg. 
There is a great deal of eau de cologne con- 
sumed there; the commerce in white kid 
gloves is enormous; and there is a thriv- 
ing trade in wax candies, pineapple ices, 
patent leather boots, Clicquot’s champagne, 
crinoline petticoats, artificial flowers, and 
other adjuncts to civilisation. Grisi and La- 
blache sing at the Grand Opera ; Mademoiselle 
Cerito dances there; French is habitually 
spoken in society ; and invitations to balls and 
dinners are sent to you on enamelled cards,and 
in pink billets smelling of musk and mille- 
fleurs; but your Distinguished Originmay come 
away from the Affghan ambassador's ball, or 
the Grand Opera, or the Princess Liagousch- 
koff’s tableaux vivans, your head full of 
Casta Diva, the Valse 4 deux temps, and the 
delightful forwardness of Russian civilisation; 
and your Origin will hail an Ischvostchik to 
convey you to your domicile; and right 
before you, almost touching you, astride on 
the splashboard, will sit a genuine right-| 
down child of Holy Russia, who is (it is no 
use mincing the matter) an ignorant, beastly, | 
drunken, idolatrous savage, who is able to! 
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drive a horse, and to rob, and no more. Woe 
to those who wear the white kid gloves, and 
serenely allow the savage to go on in his 
dirt, in his drunkenness, in his most pitiable 
joss-worship (it is not religion) in his swinish 
ignorance, not only (it were vain to dwell 
upon that) of letters, but of things that the 
very dumb dogs and necessary cats in Chris- 
tian households seem to know instinctively ! 
Woe to the drinkers of champagne when 
the day shall come for these wretched crea- 
tures to grow raving mad instead of sillily 
maudlin on the vitriol brandy, whose mono- 
poly brings in a yearly revenue of fifty mil- 
lions of roubles (eight millions sterling) to 
the paternal government, and when the 
paternal stick shall avail no more as a 
panacea. I know nothing more striking in 
my Russian experience than the sudden 
plunge from a hothouse of refinement toa 
cold bath of sheer barbarism. It is as if 
you left a presidential levée in the White 
House at Washington, and fell suddenly into 
an ambuscade of Red Indians. Your civili- 
sation, your evening dress, your carefully 
selected stock of pure Parisian French, avail 
you nothing with the Ischvostchik. He 
speaks nothing but Russ ; he cannot read ; he 
has nothing, nothing in common with you— 
closely shaven (as regards the cheeks and 
chin) and swathed in the tight sables of | 
European etiquette, as you are—he in his 
flowing oriental caftan, and oriental beard, 
and more than oriental dirt. 

It is possible, nay a thing of very common 
occurrence, for a foreigner to live half a dozen 
years in Russia without mastering the Rus- 
sian alphabet, or being called upon to say 
“How do you do?” or “Good-night !” in 
Russ. Many of the highest Russian nobles 
are said indeed to speak their own language 
with anything but fluency and correctness. 
But, unless you want to go afoot in the 
streets (which in any Russian town is about 
equivalent to making a pilgrimage to the 
Holy House at Loretto with unboiled peas 
in your shoes), it is absolutely necessary for 
you to acquire what I may call the Ischvos- 
tchik language, in order to let your conductor 
know your intended destination. The lan- 
guage is neither a very difficult, nor a very 
copious one. For all locomotive purposes it 
may be resumed into the following ten 
phrases. 

1, Na prava—To the right. 

2. Na leva—To the left. 

. Pouyiama—Straight on. Right a-head. 

Stoi—Stop ! 

Pashol-Seorrei—Quick, go a-head. 

. Shivai—Faster. 

- Dam na Vodka—lI’ll stand something 
to drink above the fare. 

8. Durak—Fool ! 

9. Sabakoutchelovek—Son of a dog! 

10. Tippian— You’re drunk. 

These phrases are spelt anyhow, The Isch- 

vostchik language being a Lingua non scripta, 
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| and one that I studied orally, and not gram- 
| matically ; but I have written them to be 
pronounced as in French ; and, if any of my 
| readers, intending to visit Russia, will take 
| the trouble to commit this sender vocabulary 
| to memory, they will find them to all 
droschky-driving intents and purposes suffi- 
cient for their excursions in any Russian town 
from Petersburg to Kasan. 

There are some facetious Russians who 
supersede the verbal employment of the first 
four of these phrases by synonymous manual 
signs. Thus, being always seated outside, and 
immediately behind the driver they substitute 
for “to the right” a sharp pull of the Ischvos- 
tchik’s right ear. Instead of crying “to the 
left” they pull him by the sinister organ of 
hearing ; a sound “ bonneting” blow on the 
low crowned hat, or indeed,a blow or a kick 
anywhere is considered as equivalent to a 
gentle reminder to drive faster ; and, if you 
wish to pull up, what is easier than to grasp 
the Ischvostchik by the throat and twine 
your hand into his neckerchief, pulling him 
violently backwards, meanwhile, till he 
chokes or holds hard? It-is not often, I con- 
fess, that this humorous system of speech 
without words, is required, or, at least, prac- 
tised in Petersburg or Moscow; but in the 
country, where Nous Autres are at home, 
these, and numerous other waggish modes of 
persuasive coercion, are in use for the benefit 
of the Ischvostchik. I remember a young 
Russian gentleman describing to me his over- 
land kibitka journey from Moscow to War- 
saw. He travelled with his mother and sister : 
it wae in the depth of winter; and he 
described to me in freezing accents the 
horrors of his situation compelled as he was 
to sit outside the kibitka by the side of the 
Ischvostchik (or rather yemschik ; for, when 
the droschky driver drives post-horses he be- 
comes a postilion, whether he bestrides his 
cattle or the splash-board.) “ Outside,” I said, 
“was there no room inside the carriage ?” 
“QO, yes! plenty of room,” was the naive 
reply of this young gentleman ; “but you see 
I had to sit on the box, because we had no 
servant with us, and there was nobody to 
beat the postilion, For the Russian driver on 
a Russian road, receives always as much, 
and frequently much more, stick than his 
cattle. (Ischvostchiks and Yemschiks are 
proverbially merciful to their beasts).” You 
have to beat him whether you fee him 
or not. Without the stick he will go to 
sleep, and will not incite his horses into 
any more rapid pace than that which is 
understood by a snail’s gallop. It is a sad 
thing to be obliged to record; but it is a 
fact that even as money makes the mare to 

0, 80 it is the stick that makes the Russian 

river to drive ; and, just as in the old days 
of Irish posting it used to be necessary for 
the near leader to be touched up on the flank 
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with a red-hot poker before he would start, so! Nevskoi, where I was standing with ladies, 
the signal for departure to a kibitka driver | and with officials in clanking spurs. We hada 
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is ordinarily a sounding thwack across the 
shoulders. 

In the two great capitals, happily, words 
will serve as well as blows; and to the 
Petersburg or Moseow Ischvostchik the inti- 
mation of “Dam na vodka,” or even “vodka,” 
simply, will seldom fail in procuring an 
augmentation of speed. But I grieve to say 
that the epithets, “fool!” “you're drunk !” 
and especially the terrible adjuration “ saba- 
koutchelovek !” “son of a dog!” are abso- 
lutely necessary in your converse with the 
Ischvostchik, particularly when the subject of 
fare comes to be discussed. Every Ischvost- 
chik will cheat his own countrymen, and I 
need not say will stick it on to foreigners in 
the proportion of about two hundred and 
eighty-five per cent. He will not have the 
slightest hesitation in asking a rouble for a 
fifteen kopecks course ; and it is all over with 
you if you hesitate for a moment, or endeavour 
to reason out the matter (by nods, smiles, and 
shrugs) amicably. Pay him the proper fare, 
accompanying the payment by the emphatic 
“durak!” Ifthis does not satisfy the Isch- 
vostchik, utter the magical sabakoutchelovek 
in the most awful voice you can command, 
and walk away. If he presume to follow you, 
still demanding more money, I scarcely know 
what to advise you to do ; but I know, and the 
Ischvostechik knows also, to his sorrow, what 
Nous Autres do under such circumstances. 
One thing, in charity and mercy, I entreat you 
not todo. Don’t call in a police-soldier to settle 
the dispute. As sure as ever you have that 
functionary for an arbitrator, so sure are you 
to be mulcted of some more money, and so 
sure is the miserable Ischvostchik, whether 
right or wrong, whether he has received 
under or over fare, so sure is that slave of a 
slave either to have his nose flattened or a 
tooth or two knocked down his throat on the 
spot by the fist of the boutosnik, or police- 
soldier, or to be made to look in at the next 
convenient opportunity at the nearest police- 
station, or siége, and there to be scourged 
like a slave as he is, and like a dog as he 
ought not to be. 

‘The way these wretched men are beaten, 
both openly and privately, is revolting and 
abominable. I have seen a gigantic police- 
soldier walk coolly down the Nevskoi, from 
the Pont de Police to the Kasan church, 
beating, cuffing across the face, pulling by 
the hair, and kicking, every single one of 
the file of Ischvostchiks who, with their . 
vehicles, line the kerb. To the right and 
left, sometimes on to the pavement, some- 
times into the kennel and under their 
horses’ feet, went the poor bearded brutes 
under the brawny fists of this ruffianly 
Goliath in a grey gaberdine. I saw him re- 
mount the Nevskoi to his standing-place, 
exactly repeating his pugilistic recreation— 
saw it from a balcony overhanging this same 
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lap-dog too in the balcony, and in the saloon 
inside an Italian music-master was capering 
with his nimble fingers on a grand piano ; 
while down below, the man in grey was 
felling the Ischvostchiks. What their offence 
had n—whether standing an inch too 
close to, or an inch too far from the pave- 
ment, I do not know; but I know that 
they were, and that I saw them, thus 
beaten ; and I know that they took their 
hats off, and meekly wiped the blood from 
their mouths and noses; and gave way to 
not one word or gesture of resistance or re- 
monstrance ; but I know that, in the wake of 
that bad ship Greycoat, there were left such 
a trail of white vengeful faces, of such gleam- 
ing eyes, of such compressed lips, that were 
I Greycoat I would as soon through the 
nethermost pit, as down that line of out- 
raged men, alone, at night, and without my 
police helmet and my police sword. 

It is not pleasant, either, to know that 
every time your unfortunate driver happens 
to lock the wheel of a private carriage, he is 
due at the police-station, there to consume 
the inevitable ration of stick ; it is horribly 
unpleasant to sit, as I have often done, 
behind a fine stalwart bearded man—a Her- 
cules of a fellow—and, when you see the tips 
of a series of scarlet and purple wheals ap- 
pearing above the collar of his caftan and 
ending at the nape of his neck, to be con- 
vinced after much elaborate inductive reason- 
ing, that there are some more wheals under 
his caftan—that his back and a police-cor- 
poral’s stick have come to blows lately, and 
that the stick has had the best of it. 

A droschky is a necessary of life in 
Russia ; it is not much a subject for asto- 
nishment, therefore, that there should be 
above three thousand public droschkies 
alone in Saint Petersburg, and nearly two 
thousand in Moscow. Besides these, there 
are plenty of hack-caléches and broughams, 
and swarms of small private one-horse 
droschkies. Every employé of a decent grade 
in the Tchinn, every major of police, has his 
“one-horse chay.” The great have their car- 
riages with two, four, and six horses ; and 
when you consider that it is contrary to 
St. Petersburgian etiquette for a gentleman 
to drive his own equipage; that the small 
merchant or tradesman even, rich enough to 
possess a droschky of his own, seldom conde- 
scends to take the ribbons himself; and 
lastly, that if not by positive law, at least by 
commonly recognised and strictly observed 
custom, no coachman whatsoever, save those 
who act as whips to foreign ambassadors, are 
allowed to depart from the old Russian cos- 
tume, you may imagine how numerous the 
wearers of the low-crowned hat and caftans 
are in St. Petersburg. 

Here is the portrait of the Ischvostchik in 
his habit as he lives, He isa brawny square- | 
built fellow, with a broad bully-beef face, | 
fair curly hair cropped round his head in the | 
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workhouse-basin fashion, blue eyes, aud a 
bushy beard. I have seen some specimens of 
carroty whiskers, too, among the Ischvos- 
tchiks, that would do honour to the bar of 
England. His face is freckled and puckered 
into queer wrinkles, partly by constant 
exposure to wind and weather, torrid heat 
and iron frost ; partly from the immoderate 
use of his beloved vapour bath. The proverb 
tells us that there are more ways of killing a 
dog than hanging him—so there are more 
ways of bathing in Russia than the way 
that we occidental people usually bathe— 
the way leaning towards cleanliness, which 
is next to godliness. I cannot divest my- 
self (from what I have seen) of the im- 
pression that the Russian homme du peuple 
is considerably dirtier after taking a bath 
than previous to that ablution. But I am 
launching into so vast and interesting a topic 
that I must be cautious, and must return to 
the Ischvostchik. 

His hands and feet are of tremen- 
dous size: he is strong, active, agile; and 
his capacity for endurance of hardships is 
almost incredible. He wears invariably a 
long caftan or coat, tight in the waist and 
loose in the skirts, of dark blue or grass 
green cloth or serge, not by any means of 
coarse materials, and, if he be a well-to-do 
Ischvostchik, edged with two narrow rows of 
black velvet. This garment is neither single 
breasted nor double breasted—it is rather 
back breasted, the right lappel extending 
obliquely across the left breast to beneath 
the armpit. Under these arms too, and 
again if his Ischvostchikship be prosperous, 
he has a row of sugar-loaf buttons, sometimes 
silvery, more frequently coppery, but never 
buttoning anything, and serving no earthly 
purpose that [I am aware of. This caftan is 
in winter replaced by the touloupe, or sheep- 
skin coat, to which I have previously alluded, 
and to which I give warning I shall have 
to call attention, many a time and oft, in the 
progress of these papers. Under the caftan 
or touloupe exists, perhaps, a shirt (but that 
is not by any means to be assumed as an in- 
variable fact), and certainly, suspended by a 
ribbon, a little cross in brass, or a medal of St. 
Nicolai, St. George, St. Serge, St. Alexander 
Nevsky, or some other equally revered and 
thoroughly Russian saint. “Few sorrows 
had she of her own—my hope, my joy, my 
Généviéve,” and few other garments of his 
own (though he has sorrows enough) has my 
Ischvostchik. A pair of baggy galligaskins, 
blue or pink striped, heavy bucket boots 
well greased, and he is nearly complete. 
Nay, let me not omit one little ornament 
wherewith he sacrifices to the Graces. ‘This 
is his sash or girdle, which is twisted tightly 
round his waist. It always has been, in the 
beginning, dyed in the brightest and most 
staring hues ; sometimes it has been of gold 
and silver brocade, and silk of scarlet and of | 
blue; butitismostfrequently,and whenoffered | 
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to the view of you, the fare, encircling the 
loins of the Ischvostchik, a rag—a mere dis- 
coloured rag, greasy, dirty, frayed, and 
crumpled. ‘Ihe Ischvostchik has a brass 
badge with the number of his vehicle, and an 
intolerable quantity of Sclavonic verbiage 
in relief; and this badge is placed on his 
back, so that you may study it, and make 
sure of your Ischvostchik, if you have a 
spite against him. 

This is the Ischvostchik who, with 
his beard and blue coat, his boots and 
breeches, his once scarlet girdle, his brass 
badge in the wrong place; his diminutive 
hat (decorated sometimes with buckles, 
sometimes with artificial roses, sometimes 
with medallions of saints); his dirt, his 
wretchedness, his picturesqueness, and his 
utter brutishness; looks like the distempered 
recollection of a bluecoat boy, and the night- 
mare of a beef-eater, mingled with a delirium 
tremens’ hallucination of the Guildhall Gog 
transformed into Japhet in the Noah’s Ark. 


' 
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Two instruments, in modern times, have 
enlarged the boundaries of human knowledge 
to an immeasurable extent. The scope of the 
one takes in everything that lies at a distance ; 
or THAe, tele, in Greek, whence it is called a 
telescope ; the other directs its penetrating 
giance to whatever is small, or «:xpds, micros, 
and is therefore styled a microscope. The 
one helps us to look out into infinite space ; 
the other assists us to dart an inquisitive 
glance into infinite minuteness and the end- 
less divisibility of material objects. The two 
instruments, combined, make us ask ourselves 
whether there be any limit to anything, in 
any direction, outwardly or inwardly, in im- 
mensity or in infinitesimal exiguity. We 
learn that the universe is a vast aggregate of 
universes. We cannot conceive a boundary 
wall, where space ends, and there is nothing— 
absolutely nothing, not even extension— 
beyond. In fact,a pure and absolute nothing 
is au utterly inconceivable idea. Neither do 
we learn from improved telescopes of unpre- 
cedented power that such a thing exists as 
empty space, untenanted by suns, their 
systems, and their galaxies. On the other 
hand, the deeper we penetrate inwardly, the 
more finely we subdivide, the wider we 
separate atomic particles and dissect them by 
the scalpel of microscopic vision, the more we 
want to subdivide and analyse still. We find 
living creatures existing which bear about 
the same relation to a flea, in respect to size, 
as the fiea does to the animal whose juices it 
sucks. The most powerful microscopes, so 
far from giving a final answer to our curious 
inquiries, only serve to make us cognisant 
of organised beings whose anatomy and even 
whose general aspect we shall never discover 
till we can bring to bear upon them, in their 
magnified state, another microscope concen- 
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trated within the microscope, by which alone 
we are enabled to view them at all. In 
short, as there is clearly no boundary to 
infinite space, above, below, and around ; so, 
there would appear to be no discoverable 
limit to the inconceivable multiplicity of 
details of minuteness. A drop of water is a 
universe. The weakness of our eyes and the 
imperfection of our instruments, and not the 
physical constitution of the drop itself, are 
the sole reasons, as far as we know at pre- 
sent, why we do not behold infinity within 
the marvellous drop. 

The grand start in microscopic power was 
made soon after the foundation of the Royal 
Society, in sixteen hundred and sixty. Robert 
Hooke’s Micrographia,was published insixteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, containing descrip- 
tions of minute bodies magnified by glasses. 
It is illustrated with thirty-eight plates, and 
remains an astonishing production. One of 
the grand wrinkles which he bequeathed to 
us, was his method of illuminating opaque 
objects by placing a glass globe, filled with 
salt water or brine, immediately in front of a 
lamp ; the pencil of rays from the globe were 
received by a small plano-convex lens, placed 
with its convex side nearest the globe, which 
consequently condensed them upon the ob- 
ject. Shortly afterwards, the famous Leeu- 
wenhoek astonished the world, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, by the discovery of 
numerous marvels, each one more sur- 
prising than its predecessors. Although the 
instruments he employed were superior to 
any that had been previously made, they 
were also remarkable for their simplicity; 
each consisting of a single lens,—double- 
convex, and not a sphere or globule—set be- 
tween two plates of silver that were per- 
forated with a small hole, with a moveable 
pin before it, to place the object on, and 
adjust it to the eye of the beholder. At his 
death, he left a cabinet of twenty-six micro- 
scopes as a legacy, to the Royal Society. 
All the parts of these microscopes are of 
silver, and fashioned by Leeuwenhoek’s own 
hands, The glasses, which are excellent, 
were all ground and set by himself, each in- 
strument being devoted to one or two objects 
only, and could be applied to nothing else. 
This method led him to make a microscope 
with a glass adapted to almost every object, 
till he had got some hundreds of them. The 
highest magnifying power was a hundred 
and sixty diameters, and the lowest forty. 
Leeuwenhoek was a striking example of the 
boundless fields of knowledge which are 
open to the explorer, without employing the 
higher powers which modern art has placed 
at his disposal. 

But another microscopic era—an epoch of 
absolute regeneration, has commenced, dating 
from about twenty years ago. The real im- 

rovements effected of late in the instrument 
ave justly raised it into hig’ favour, both 
with learned inquirers into the mysteries of 
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nature, and with amateurs, who seek no more | 
than the means of interesting information | 
and varied amusement. Glasses have been | 
made truly achromatic ; that is, they show 
objects clearly, without any coloured fringe 
or burr around them; several clever con- 
trivances for making the most of light have 
been adopted ; and, besides all that, the me- 
chanical working of the instrument has 
been made so steady, delicate, and true, that | 
a very little practice renders the student 
competent to make the most of his tools. In 
consequence, there are very many persons, in 
England especially, who indulge them- 
selves with the gratification of examining the 
secrets of organised objects; makers are 
pressed for instruments of a superior class, 
and the number of microscopic aspirants is 
on the increase every day. 

Microscopes vary greatly in construc- 
tion and price, and beginners are puzzled | 
what to ask for. You may buy a micro- 
scope new—not a second-hand bargain—for 
from less than a pound to a hundred and 
twenty pounds and upwards. It thus appears 
that every one who is not quite pinched in 
circumstances, may treat himself to an in- 
strument of some kind or other. But it/| 
is a comfort to know that, although with a| 
hundred guineas’ microscope you will have 
your money’s worth in scientific skill in the 
perfection of beautiful workmanship, and in 
every microscopical luxury that art can sup- 


ply, yet that an instrument costing less than 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of that sum, will 
open the portals of an unseen world, will | 


afford immense instruction and _ endless 
amusement, and will even enable the indus- 
trious observer to discover new facts. 

My own advice is, to treat a budding 
microscopist—even supposing that individual 
to be yourself—as you would fit out a lad 
with his first watch ; set him up with a low- 

riced one—not a bad one—to begin with. 

e will pull it to pieces, to see how it goes ; 
he will learn the uses of its parts; and he 
will thus have a better guess as to what sort of 
better one he would like to have next, and 
why. Simple microscopes, like Leeuwen- 
hoek’s, are little used now ; nor would they 
suit schoolboys or adult learners, because | 
they require Leeuwenhoek’s eyes, tact, and 
dexterity, to derive from them all the profit 
obtainable. Of compound microscopes, com- 
posed of several lenses, there are numerous 
forms; the great point is, that they should 
be good of their kind; that is, with good lenses. 
Bad lenses are simply fit to play ducks and 
drakes with on the nearest pond. Smith and 
Beck’s (of Coleman Street) Educational 
Microscope, costing ten pounds, is_ weil 
spoken of by high authority. Even this is a| 
large sum for many persons, who ought to 
see the things of which they read. Thus, it 
has been pertinently urged, that there is not 
agardener who does not read of cells and 
woody tubes and spiral vessels, of stomates | 
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and epidermis. Without a microscope, what 
idea can he form of these bodies? And 
yet, since they constitute the wondrous me- 
chanism of a plant, to know nothing certainly 
of their nature, is to know nothing distinctly 
of those workings in the life of a plant with 
which he has to deal, and with which he 
should be familiar. Again, we are told that 
everyone has the word adulteration in his 
mouth: lectures are given on adulterated 
food : books are written on adulterated objects 
of commerce : prosecutions are instituted be- 
cause of adulterated articles of excise. In 
all these cases, the naked eye is powerless. 
It is only when armed with the magical 
owers of an achromatic lens that fraud 

comes palpable to the senses. Certainly, a 
microscope of moderate cost might advan- 
tageously make part of the furniture or pro- 
perty of every reading-room that is not a 
mere news-room ; of every public library 
and literary institution. So might persons 
of practically-useful callings—like the afore- 
said gardeners—become more intimately ac- 
quainted with their friends and their foes; 
with the structure of the plants which con- 
stitute their crops, and with the mildew 
— which ravage them. A subscriber, 

aving swallowed suspicious tea for break- 
fast, might bring a pinch in a wisp of paper, 
and, by the aid of the searcher belonging to 
the club, could prove the presence of leaves 
that never grew on tea-shrubs ; not to men- 
tion bits of Prussian blue, turmeric, and 
China clay. In vain would the grocer take 
his affidavit tothe genuineness of the article. 
Seeing is believing. Think of that, ye 
mixers of chicory and roasted wheat with 
coffee, and of all manner of what-nots with 
chicory and roasted wheat themselves! 
Think of that, ye multipliers of chocolate by 
the agency of brick-dust, potato-starch, old 
sea-biscuits, ochre, peroxide of iron, branny 
flour, tallow, and greaves ! 

Beginners generally hanker after high 
powers; but high powers will not show 
vhem what they most want to see, as ele- 
mentary peeps. With a high power you 
cannot survey the entire portly presence of 
a male flea, though his stature be smaller than 
thatofhis hen. You cannot, with it, haughtily 
scan from top to toe a parasite from a 


| peacock’s plume, or a human head. You can- 


not, by its aid, admire a miniature flower; 
such as a flowret from a daisy-club, or a mem- 
ber of a carrot-blossom society, in its com- 
plete contour of prettiness, You can only 
thus look at a fragment, a claw, a tongue, a 
jaw, a proboscis, an eye, a petal, an anther, or 
a bitof one. But it is as well to see how 
things look in their integrity, before you be- 
gin to dissect them into morsels. I confess it— 
my own working instruments (in stricter 
truth, my implements of recreation) are a 
humble two-guinea one, principally for 
opaque objects—of which I almost always use 
the second power only—and another of not 
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' much greater pretensions, costing three! 
guineas and a-half, which is more frequently 
than not employed (mostly for transparent ob- | 
| jects) with a force below its utmost pressure | 
of steam. I keep in reserve a several horse- | 
power of amplification for extraordinary | 
occasions. Both these microscopes are from 
Amadio, of Throgmorton Street, and are) 
excellent of their kind, the more expensive 
one especially. Thus, for a sum which has} 
not ruined me, and for which I can proudly | 
show the stamped receipts, I am master of a/| 
higher magnifying power than Leeuwenhoek 
had at his command ; notwithstanding which 
I have considerable doubts whether I shall 
ever rival his scientific eminence. You will 
understand that nothing herein premised is| 
contrary to the possibility that I have safe in 
my closet a hundred-guinea microscope, for | 
Sundays and holidays, unless you are think-| 
ing of presenting me with one, to aid my 
studies ; in which case, I beg to withdraw 
the observation. But never forget that the | 
excellence and value of a microscope do not) 
consist in the greatness of its magnifying 
power. So far from that, if the instrument 
be muddle-headed and cloudy, the stronger it 
is the worse it is; and that instrument is 
the most efficient which reuders the details of 
an object perceptible with the lowest 


power. Distinctness of d-fiuition—by which 
is meant the power of rendering all the! 
minute lineaments clearly seen—is a quality 
of greater importance than mere magnifying | 





power. Indeed without this quality, mere 
magnifying power ceases to have any value ; 
since the object appears merely as a huge, 
misty phantom, like Ossian’s cloudy heroes, 
It is more satisfactory to gaze upon a tight 
little yacht in bright, clear sunshine, than to | 
be able to say you have seen the hazy out-| 
line of a vast line-of-battle-ship, looming | 
indistinctly through a dense fog. 

Leeuwenhoek's plan of having a multipli- 
city of instruments is a good one, for many 
reasons. Only to mention two; first, the 
saving of the time required to screw on, 
and unscrew, object-glasses. Secondly, the 
feebler instrument will act as the finder for 
the stronger. It will play the jackal to the 
lion, and often inform you whether there is 
anything worth looking at. In justice, be it 
added, that, in this country, Mr. Ross, and also 
Messrs. Powell and Lealand, enjoy a celebrity 
as microscope-makers, which they would not 
have attained if they had not deserved it ; 
while, in Paris, M. Nachet’s name is in every 
microscopist’s mouth, There is an old- 
fashioned, little, simple, pocket microscope 
for transparent objects only—Wilson’s, who 
flourished about seventeen hundred—which 
is a great favourite with many a peri- 
patetic Paul Pry, and which is so convenient 
and entertaining as to be worth purchasing 
—good and cheap—when it falls in your way 
in its antique mounting. 

The more powerful and refined the instru-| 
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ment, the more diflicult is its management, 
and the greater are the skill and tact required 
to make it of any service to its owner. The 
apparent increase of size given to an object is 
usually spoken of in diameters, or the linear 
measure across it in any direction. Thus, 
fancy a circle magnitied to another which has 
a hundred times its original diameter, and 
you have an increase of some considerable 
importance. A moon shining in the heavens 
with a diameter a hundred times that of our 
own monthly moon, or fifty degrees across, 
instead of half a degree, would be enough to 
make every sane man a lunatic and convert 
simple lunatics into raving madmen. Suppos- 
ing it were possible to construct a microscope 
that should magnify, say a bull-dog, only sixty 
diameters, and that there were eyes capable 
of using such a microscope—what a mon- 
strous bull-dog the image would be! Dr, 


| Lardner coolly discourses of “the superior 
y Pp 


class of instruments, where magnifying 
power is pushed to so extreme a limit as 
fifteen hundred or two thousand.” Of course 
first-class microscopes such as these, demand 
the most masterly skill from the optician, 
and are affected by infinitesimally small de- 
rangements. Mr. Quekett gives drawings of 
Navicule magnified twelve hundred and two 
thousand diameters respectively ; only making 
you wish for a good microscope to bear upon 
these, the magnified drawings. 

Again, for your comfort, dear reader with 
limited means like myself, one of the first 
microscopists living, M. le Dr. Ch. Robin, 
tells you that the magnifying power of the 
microscope can reach as far as a thousand or 
eleven hundred real diameters ; that faulty 
modes of mensuration have been the only 
cause of making people believe they had ob- 
tained more considerable amplifying powers, 
It ought, moreover, to be known, he says, 
that when once eight hundred diameters are 
passed, object-glasses and eye-glasses which 
magnify further, fail to show the slightest 
novelty ; not that the light is absolately too 
feeble, or the colours of the object too diffuse, 
but simply because nothing additional is per- 
ceived beyond what was seen at seven or eight 
hundred diameters, It very rarely, or never 
happens, that there is any need to go beyond 
six hundred diameters for pathological observa- 
tions; which in general require the highest 
magnifying powers. Bear in mind, also, what 
Leeuwenhoek did with a hundred and sixty 
diameters as his extreme power. Look at a 
cheese-mite with a power of thirty only, and 
you will be astonished if you have never so 
seen one before. Students, whose aims at 
starting are not quite extraordinary, will 
learn more than they can anticipate in their 
wildest dreams, if they have at hand the 
means of magnifying an object two hundred 
and fifty diameters, at the outside. Never- 
theless, it is good for them to be able to get 
at a more powerful instrument from time to 
time. 
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If you can, get the maker himself to show 
you the special mode of handling the instru- 
ment you select. Generally, the thing to be 
viewed, on a slip of glass, is held down on 
the stage by springs, or is slipped through 
grooves, something like the painted slides of 
a magic lantern. In order that it should be 
clearly seen, the instrument must be brought 
to its exact focus (the Latin word for fire- 
piace), or the point where the converging and 
concentrated rays meet, and which is, in fact, 
the point at which a burning-glass becomes 
incendiary. First, the approximate or rough 
focus is found, either by slipping the instru- 
ment through a sort of telescope tube, or by 
a rack-work ; and then the very precise point 
is hit upon by turning a fine adjustment or 
micrometer screw. By pushing the slide or 
port-object backward and forward with the 
thumbs of each hand, the object is examined 
in its breadth and length ; by turning the 
micrometer screw, in its depth and thickness, 
For, with a high power, you cannot see the 
whole of a single globule at once ; an almost 
insensible turn of the screw brings a fresh 
portion of the object within the focus. But 
these little manipulations are not acquired 
without a fatiguing amount of practice, even 
though the image seen is reversed ; that is, 
to make it go to the right, you must push 
the object-slide to the left, and to move it 
apparently upward you must direct your 
gentle touches downward. 


Next, as to microscopic books. It is a good | 


|| - plan, when you want to comprehend a sub- 
ject, to get together all the works that treat 


of it. On looking them through, the repeti- 
tions and the chaff are sifted away without 
much exertion of intellect, and you are then 
possessed of all the solid grain. Three modern 
works are so good, and so wonderfully cheap, 
that the young microscopist will assuredly 
purchase the entire trio : The Microscope and 
its Revelations, by Dr. Carpenter, with three 
hundred and fifty woodcuts ; The Microscope, 
its History, Construction, and Applications, 


by Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S., with upwards of | 


five hundred engravings; and The Micro- 
scope, by Dr. Lardner, with a hundred and 
forty-seven engravings. The utility of the 
last work is much diminished by the want of 
an index, and still more by the affectation, 
after Cobbett, of not being paged; the only 
guide to its valuable contents are figures 
which refer to paragraphs. Quekett on 
the Microscope, 
Cabinet, and Of Microscopes, and the Dis- 
coveries made thereby, by 
be profitably consulted. 
students, the works of Dr. Robin (in French) 
and of Dr. Hassell are of the highest interest. 
But a microscope, and a library in alliance 
with it, alone, without plenty of objects to 
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the dancers. Microscopists, therefore, must 


provide themselves both with living per- 
formers and inanimate decorations. Happily 
our artists do not ask the salaries of Picco- 
lomini, or Rosati, and are content to wait the 
call-boy’s summons in a green-room of quite 
modest dimensions and furniture. One or 
two shelves, filled with bottles, boxes, and 
pots, will serve as the menagerie for an in- 
numerable company of first-rate performers, 
whose talents are unrivalled in their respec- 
tive lines of parts. Thus, one of the cele- 
brities who was among the first to make his 
appearance on the microscopic stage—the 
paste-eel—is open to an engagement at any 
period of the year. Simply take note that 
the paste proper for procuring the animal- 
cules nom eels, is made with flour and water 
only—that of the shops, containing resin and 
other matters, being unfit for the purpose, 
It must be made very thick, and well boiled ; 
when cold, it should be beaten and thoroughly 
stirred with a wooden spatula. This must 
be repeated every day, to prevent mildew on 
its surface ; previously examining a portion 
with a magnitier, to ascertain whether it con- 
tains any eels. If the weather be warm, a 
few days will suffice to produce them. When 
they are once obtained, their motion on the 
surface of the paste will prevent any mouldy 
growth, and it, therefore, requires no further 
attention. If the paste be too thin, the eels 
will creep up the sides of the paste-pot. In 
this case, a portion of very thick paste must 
be added, to preserve them. But the fresh sup- 
ply must not be put upon them. They must 

e placed upon it, hen you require her 
Majesty’s servants in little to exhibit their 
graces, take a few drops of clean water, and 
put a small portion of the paste containing 
the eels into it. The water serves them as 
their bath and their dressing-room ; after 
they have remained therein a minute or two, 
they may be taken out, and placed under 
the microscope, when the first act of the 
comedy will begin. Their versatility of talent 
enables them to play even minor parts in 
tragedy. They are a favourite prey of many 
aquatic larve. When the latter are starring 
upon your boards, put in a few supernume- 
rary eels; they will be devoured without 
mercy, and will add much to the interest of 
the spectacle. You will have tableaux not 
inferior to those presented by the terrier 
Billy in his grand teat of killing a hundred 


Pritchard’s Microscopic! rats in fifty seconds. 


Paste-eels are still a mystery intheir nature; 


enry Baker, may | they propagate only by bringing forth their 
For physiological | young alive, as far as is known. How, then, 


do they come in the paste ? if they lay no eggs, 
none can be floating about in the air. The 
boiling, one would think, must destroy any 
germs of life contained in the flour, or the 











look at, are a theatre with its repertory of| water of which the paste is made. Most 
plays, but wanting scenery and actors. It} philosophers are afraid of admitting what 
is the opera-house and its accumulated| is called spontaneous generation. It is not 
scores, minus the fiddlers, the singers, and! very clear why they fear it, since the admis- 
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sion would only be another form of expres- 
sing the unceasing as well as the infinite 
power, and the universal presence of the 
great Creator, who blew the breath of life 
into the nostrils of man himself. 

Another set of players, much resembling 
the last, may be had from vinegar (home- 
made is the best, as the addition of sulphuric 
acid destroys your troop,) that has stood un- 
covered, got flat, and has a mouldy scum on 
its surface. Vinegar eels will grow so large 
as to be discernible by the naked eye. A 
writhing mass, either of these, or the former 
species, is one of the most curious spectacles 
which the microscopist can exhibit to the 
inexperienced observer. If the vinegar 
wherein such eels abound be but moderately 
heated at the fire, they will all be killed and 
sink to the bottom ; but cold does them no 
injury. After such vinegar has been exposed 
a whole night to the severest frost, and has 
been frozen and thawed, and frozen again 
several times over, the animalcules have 
been as brisk as ever. Still, they prefer not 
to have an icy bed, if they can help it. In 
cold weather, if oil be poured on vinegar con- 
taining eels, they will creep up into the oil 
floating on the surface, when the vinegar be- 
gins to freeze ; but on thawing it, they re- 
turn to their original home. To add variety 
to their gymnastic exercises, and their plastic 
poses, drop a few grains of sand amongst 
the eels you submit to your microscope ; 
it will be an entertaining pantomime to 
| see them struggling and embarrassed, like 
| sea-serpents caught in a shower of rocky 
| boulders. The Anguillule generally, or 
| eel-like worms, including those of wheat 
| and river-water, possess the additional 
| recommendation (which they enjoy in 
| common with certain other animalcules), 
| of reviving, after they have become as dry as 
| dust, at however remote an interval. You 
| may bequeath to your great-great-grand- 
| children the very identical acrobats whose 
| agile feats you have applauded in yourown day. 
| Itappears that the best means of securing 
| asupply of paste eels for any occasion, con- 
| sists in allowing any portion of a mass of 
| paste in which they may present themselves 
| todry up; and then, laying this by so long 
| as it may not be wanted, to introduce it into 
| a mass of fresh paste, which, if it be kept 
| warm and moist, will be found after a few days 
to swarm with these curious little creatures. 

And so the actors attached to our minor 
| theatre strut and fret their hour upon 
| the stage. The downy atom which floats 
| on the breeze, the drop of discoloured 
| stagnant water, the tiny vermin which 
| invade our dwellings, the crystal which 
shapes itself into symmetry unseen, the 
cast-off skins of despised creeping things, 
the change effected in natural tissue by 
disease, the parasitic moulds which threaten 
the life of higher vegetables, the nameless 
creatures that breed and batten in mud and 
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slime, the rejected worthless sediment of 
far-fetched fertilisers, the organised means 
of self-preservation, well-being, and disper- 
sion with which the humblest weed is en- 
dowed, the gorgeous items composing the 
wardrobe inventory of the beetle, the butter- 
fly, the caterpillar, and the moth—all are 


| replete with marvels which would harass the 


mind, if they did not entrance it with de- 
light. At the same time that they fill the 
soul with awe and wonder, they tend, more 
than all the doctrinal arguments that have 
ever been urged, to impress a consciousness 
and an undisputed admission of the existence 
of omniscience and omnipotence. 

With a telescope directed towards one end 
of things created, and a microscope towards 
the other, we sigh to think how short is life, 
and how long is the list of acquirable know- 
ledge. Alas! what is man in the nineteenth 
century! It is provoking that, now we have 
the means of learning most, we have the 
least time to learn it in. If we had bat the 
longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs, we 
might have some hope, not of completing our 
education, but of passing a respectable pre- 
vious examination prior to our admittance 
into a higher school. The nearer we approach 
to infinite minuteness, the more we appre- 
ciate the infinite beauty and the infinite skill 
in contrivance and adaptation, which marks 
aT production of the one great creative 
land, 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE BOATS. 


A wRITER in this publication sang, some 
time ago, of a book. It is my intention to 
sing of a hero. Not of any of those pagan 
impostors unfavourably known to us throu 
the pages of Lempriére. Not of any of the 
moderns, whose exploits may have won for 
them the title: Cromwell, om gO Nelson, 
the heroes Hardinge and Gough, the heroes of 
Silistria, and of Kars. The personage whom 
I am about to celebrate occupies in my mind 
a position immeasurably higher than that 
accorded to any great ruler or great general, 
His worship was founded for me in ray early 
youth, his altar was erected in the recesses of 
my boyish heart, and the flame kindled on 
that altar will burn true and constant to the 
end of life’s third volume. I compare with 
the impression which he whilom made upoa 
me, the impressions produced by other dis- 
tinguished characters who have brushed 
against me in my after career ; and the latter 
seem mere pigmies. After twenty long years 
he shall burst in upon my mature manhood 
as I sit surrounded by ledgers and day- 
books, and all the material attributes of most 
unheroic Jife ; yet I recognise and bow down 
before the object of my. boyish enthusiasm. 
He shall come from the Queen’s Bench, in 
rags, barefoot, blind, like Belisarius ; yet the 
magic which surrounds his name survives his 
fallen fortunes. He remains to me at forty 
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what he was at eighteen, the only being whom 

Lever admired or envied. The hero to whom 

I allnde is the Captain of the Boats. 

He was most commonly not only the 
captain of the boats, but the cock of the 
school, of undisputed fistic pre-eminence 
over five hundred and thirty Eton boys, 
and compelled to seek for rivals worthy of 
his strength and science among the bargees 
and boatmen who infested the banks of the 
Thames. Along the course of that silver- 
winding river, from Windsor Bridge up 
stream as far as Surley Hall, he ruled an 
absolute monarch—a water-god. He ar- 
ranged the regattas and the races ; he chose 
captains of the various boats ; he got up the 
matches with Westminster ; he issued ukases 
for the government of the aquatic world 
generally. In a school passionately addicted 
to water amusements, such a personage must 
necessarily occupy the position of the most 
successful general in a wilitary republic. 
The Captain of the Eleven, who could alone 
be put in competition with him, has always 
appeared to me to fill a much iower place in 
public opinion; the cricketing, which he 
directed, not, after all, enlisting the general 
sympathies of the community. He was, too, 
in many cases, a wizen fellow, who could not 
have stood up for five minutes against the 
lightest weight in the eight, let alone its 
captain. It was impossible to look with 
respect upon such a character ; all that could 
be said was, that he was the best cricketer in 
the school, as some colleger might be the 
best fives’-player, or some lower boy deep in 
the depths of the fourth form, might be the 
most expert at the game of rounders. 

But, of how many other pursuits, pas- 
times, and associations did my hero not be- 
come, in virtue of his office, the director 
and chieftain! He usually chose sides at 
the “wall”—a winter game, nominal] 
after the fashion of football, but in which 
the breaking of shins, bruising of faces, and, 
it has sometimes happened, the putting out 
of eyes, were the principal goals attained. 
He was the centre and sovereign of the “ big 
levy "—a kind of social aristocracy which 
deserves a word of mention. It was a group 
formed of our notabilities and illustrations, 
who chatted together with their books under 
their arms while waiting for the summons to 
morning and afternoon school. How wist- 
fully did we, the small fry, wander round the 
outskirts of this envied group. And how, 
like children of a larger growth, we formed 
ourselves into little gatherings and coteries 
of our own, to discuss our insignificant affairs 
with the same earnestness which was there 
bestowed upon matters of great public 
moment—the manning of the ten-oar, the 
match betrveen the two sides of college, the 
challenge to be inserted in Bell’s Life, I 
| ‘believe that this big levy was the truest 
aristocracy in the world, not even excepting 


the British house of peers. To gain 
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[Conducted by 
sion to it, it was necessary to show some 
claim beyond age, size, or standing in school, 
It was the council of our warriors and 
athletes. Over it the captain of the boats 
ruled supreme. He was, in fact, the chieftain 
of our tribe, the guardian of our honour, the 
great representative looked up to to support, 
in all extra-scholastic pursuits and differences 
the name and the reputation of an Etonian, - 

The mode of electing this great officer was, 
in my time, perfectly regular and fixed, and 
had probably been handed down by tradition 
from a remote period. It took place at the 
epoch of the great annual match, called 
Upper Sixes. The captain and the second 
captain of the boats tossed up for choice, and 
the person (I can scarcely bring myself to 
call him the boy) first named by either of 
them was considered next in succession to the 
captaincy, which he almost invariably inhe- 
rited the following year. It very rarely 
happened that the same person filled the post 
during two boating seasons, as at the period 
of his elevation he was naturally one of the 
elder lads about to proceed to college, or to 
enter the army. In this election, unlike 
most other elections, I believe that favourite- 
ism very seldom exercised any influence, and 
the maxim of “The right man in the right 
place ” received a practical illustration among 
us long before it was pressed upon the un- 
willing notice of the captains who had to 
choose sides for a more important contest, 
We had, I must tell you, such a thing as 
“aarp opinion, by which the fittest candidate 

ad long since been designated, and against 
which the cock of the school, no more than a 
prime minister—perhaps a good deal less— 
can in the long run hope to contend. So that 
the appointment was usually acquiesced in | 
with at least as much readiness as has since 
marked our acquiescence in the appointment 
of admirals and generalissimos named to play 
out the great match between the two sides of 
Europe. 

I have already intimated, and must repeat, 
that to us, the lower boys, this youthful son 
of Anak was altogether the greatest, the 
most stupendous, the most unapproachable 
of human beings. Every one recollects the 
story of Dr. Busby showing King Charles 
the Second over Westminster school, and 
keeping his hat on the whole time, because 
he would not have his pupils believe that 
there existed in the world any more impor- | 
tant personage than himself. Our captain | 
might have walked bare-headed behind the 
Emperor of Russia without in any degree 
lowering himself in our esteem. His posi- 
tion was, in fact, impregnable. He was | 
usually pointed out to new boys on their | 
arrival, pretty much as the late Duke of | 
Wellington was signalled to the attention of | 
country visitors in Hyde Park. It was a 


magnificent sight to see him in his official 
position on great state oceasions,—the re- 
gattas of the fourth of June, and Election 
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Saturday, for instance, when he was clad in 
the uniform of the ten-oar, the first boat on 
the river, of which he pulled stroke. At the 
tables which then were, and perhaps still are, 
set out in the open air at Surley, he was 
what writers of a high order would style the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes. He distri- 
buted, right royally, scraps of cold fowl, and 
glasses of champagne to his fags, and the 
fourth form, who crowded round him, At 
the fireworks which succeeded, he stood up 
at the head of his crew, waved his hat, and 
led the cheering. On these occasions, even 
the masters recognised his position, albeit 
not written on the tablets of school prece- 
dence. They pointed him out to the fair 
visitors who thronged the towing path in 
their open carriages and chariots (I think 
that Broughams were not as yet invented), 
and the Neweastle scholar and the best 
Grecian slunk past quite unnoticed, as much 
out of place as a poet-laureate at the storm- 
ing of the Malakoff. It was a great sight, 
too, to see the captain on duck-and-green-pea 
night, that is to say, on the alternate Satur- 
days in the summer half, when the crews of 
the three upper boats rowed up to Surley, to 
partake of the delicacies from which the 
procession received its name. Or to watch 
i directing the matches and sweepstakes 
in which, owing to his high position, he was 
debarred from taking an active part. Lower 
sixes, the two sides of college, the pulling, and 
sculling, and double-sculling sweepstakes, 
and the like. He discharged, if I remember 
rightly, the actual gun which gave the signal 
of the start, and which was the only fire-arm 
which an Eton boy could have let off in public 
without incurring a flogging, He some- 
times ran by the side of the contending 
parties. He was always in training, 
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after all, about the stroke being made in the 
wrong direction, when the ball was spinning 
like a little speck at the height of a poplar- 
tree, or wending its course far over the head 
of the outermost scout till it came to earth 
in the Fellows’ garden. 

What I have hitherto said of my hero, 
relates, of course, principally to the feeling 
which was entertained respecting him by the 
lower boys. As we rose in the school, and 
(a matter that was of more importance to 
some of us in those days) in the boats, our 
impression of our captain came necessarily 
to be modified. No one is quite a hero to 
those who are in immediate contact with 
him—or, as the proverb expresses it, to his 
valet. We found the office filled by one of 
our own contemporaries, by a youth who had 
worshipped, and toadied, and fagged for the 
captain of the boats of five years before ; 
who had passed in regular gradations, and 
through successive crews, from the Thetis to 
the Britannia, from the Britannia to the 
| Victory, and so onward to the head place in 
the ten-oar. If he wore tail-coats, so did we; 
if he smoked cigars, and felt a little indis- 
posed after them, so, in like manner did we ; 
if he had thrashed a bargee, we, too, had had 
| our not inglorious contests with the denizens 
of Slough and Salt Hill. Our reverence natu- 
rally in some degree diminished ; or rather, 
adhering to the word already employed, I 
should say that it became modified, depend- 
|ing upon a correcter view of its object. If 
| we had lost the exaggerated notions con- 
| ceived of him in the days of our fourth- 
formdom, we had at the same time acquired 
a juster appreciation of what he really was, 
of the difficulties which he had overcome, of 
the influence which he exercised. Just so, 
‘the courtiers who surround a king, and who 


and we believed him capable of dis-)/know him to be very little of a hero,— 
tancing any professional pedestrian, stag, or} perhaps very much of a drunkard,— may 
fancy boy, whatever, in a run from Windsor) revere him in their own way to quite as 





all the way to London. Then, when not 
actually engaged in occupations eonnected 
with his own element, there was a grandeur 
about him which threw all the other nota- 
bilities of the school quite into the shade. 


great an extent as the peasant who believes 
that his majesty washes his hands in a golden 
basin, and goes to sleep in his crown and 
coronation robes. 

During the four years that I trembled 





As he walked across the playing-fields, for| under the ferule of Dr. Hawtrey, we had a 
instance, he seemed a greater man than the| succession of three captains of the boats. 
Captain of the Eleven. This, no doubt arose| The first, A., will be remembered as having 
in some measure, from his branch of the} held the office for two successive years. In- 
service being the more popular of the two, | deed, he remained at school a twelvemonth 
just as, in the affections of Englishmen in| longer than he would otherwise have done, 
general, the navy holds a higher place than | on purpose to retain it. Nothing can show 


the army ; but it was also, in a great degree, | more strongly the influence which a high po- 
to be attributed to his stalwart appearance | sition in the boats conferred among us, than © 
and personal strength, the special objectsof ad-| the fact that boys would, in this way, very 
miration in all primitive infant communities ;| often seek to defer the period of their entrance 


whether of manlike boys, or childlike men ;| 


whether in the British or South Sea Islands. 


at the University, or into the army, and per- 
suade their parents to keep them at school, 
in order to rise to eminence on the river. * A, 


It was a pleasure to watch him playing at 
cricket—almost a pleasure to fag out for} must have been, at the time of his leaving, 
him in the field, He was not very scien-' yery nearly one and twenty, and had quite 
tific, to be sure, but when he did catch a outgrown the age to which the necessary re- 
ball—what a swipe! What did it matter,! strictions of the school were adapted. He 
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was in the sixth form, and so exempted from 
jroutine and red-tapeism are not confined to 


liability to the block. His execution which 
was, nevertheless, at one time talked of, for 
some great offence, would have attracted a 
larger concourse of spectators, than had been 
gathered together on any similar occasion 
since Dr. Keate flogged the whole of the lower 
division. I remember his thrashing a re- 
fractory cad in the town one day, when Mr. 
Z., fresh from Cambridge, and appointed 
one of the junior masters only a few days 
before, at the age of three and twenty, hap- 
pened to come past. A comical expression 
of uncertainty, flitted across little Z.’s features, 
as he witnessed the scene; he hesitated, 
with natural timidity, to walk up to the 
t grenadier. It certainly was hard upon 
him ; it was as though a newly ermined 
misne judge were required, the very day of 
is elevation, to put down the Attorney-Ge- 
neral. Z. compromised the matter, by pre- 
tending to have seen nothing, and turned aside 
into a neighbouring shop. A. left Eton, 
I believe, with shove lentian books, or testi- 
monials of regard, than had ever before been 
given toa boy. He carried away a library 
of some hundred volumes. It must have 
been a melancholy moment for him when 
he last set eyes on the distant spires and 
antique towers of our foundation. Manhood 
ooaa hardly have in store for him any 
such triumphs as those he had left behind. 
He is now, I think, a highly respected clergy- 
man in the West of England, and, perhaps, 
has one of his former fags for a rural 
dean. 

He was succeeded by R., who certainly was 
not the best oar in the school, and furnished 
one of the few instances of great admirals 
in our republic who have owed their rise to 
favouritism. His deficiency was so generally 
acknowledged that he became a kind of king 
fainéant—a mayor of the palace, promptly 
revealing himself in the person of his lieute- 
nant, T., the captain of the Victory. “ Boys 
are so like men!” and British boys are, of 
course, exactly like British men. Noone will 
be surprised to hear, therefore, that although 
the real power had fallen into the hands of 
T., yet it did not permit him to wrest 
from his superior either the title of captain, 
or the place at the strokeoar. The feeling of 
the community would not have tolerated such 
an usurpation. R. had been regularly chosen 
and consecrated at the Upper Sixes of the 
preceding year. To dispute the eligibility of 
the choice now, might be to bring down the 
whole fabric of our aquatic greatness with a 
crash. It had always been the custom, too, 
that the captain should row at the stroke oar, 
and, although by persisting in this arrange- 
ment, in the present case, it was admitted 
that the college lost one very important match, 
we should not have been easily brought to 
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suffer an innovation. It will be seen that 


cabinets, where, indeed, those great Anglo- 
Saxon institutions only receive their highest 


\developments, and attract attention by ope- 


rating in a wider field. 

What might have happened, even with our 
well-ordered and conservative spirit, if R. 
had stayed on another year, it is impossible 
to conjecture. Our constitution, laws, and 
customs, whereof the memory of boy ran not 
to the contrary, would have come to a dead 
lock, similar to that of ’eighty-eight, or of the 
period of the Reform Bill, A tempest in 
some form or other would assuredly have 
swept over our little slop basin, and the Great 
Admiral would have stood a great chance of 
going down in his cockboat. He would have 
been morally tonsured and put into a convent, 
like the Merovingians of old. Happily, the 
ease did not arise, and T. started the follow- 
ing March, on the river, as de jure and de 
facto captain, with one of the finest eights 
that ever upheld the honoar of Eton. He 
regained our laurels, lost under the reign of 
his feeble predecessor, and vanquished every 
opponent. Nor were his exploits confined to 
the watery element ; he and his crew thrashed 
—or, were popularly supposed to have 
thrashed, which was the same thing—an equal 
number of life-guardsmen. Training was in 
his day carried to a height undreamt of be- 
fore, and enforced by the strictest edicts of 
what has since become known as a beneficent 
despotism. The fasts of the church are not 
more religiously observed by the Trappist, 
than was the diet of stale bread, raw meat, 
bottled porter, and hard-boiled eggs, by the 
athletes who rowed under the motto of 
Floreat Etona. The effect of this system upon 
lads of eighteen certainly was to produce 
the demise of two of them within a few years, 
and the permanent enfeeblement of several 
others; but the chronicler whose business is 
jonly with the public deeds of his heroes, must 
decline to follow them into the seclusion of 
their privatelives, and referring to the example 
‘of Achilles, must content himself with re- 
marking that their career, if not long, was 
iglorious, and will be handed down to remote 
‘Anglo-Saxondom in the columns of Bell’s 
Life. 
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